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A  PIONEER  OF  THE  NORTHWEST. 

By  Ralph  Bertram  Harris. 

Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler*  was  born  in  Killingly,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  May  13th,  1742.  His  father,  Hezekiah  Cutler,  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  came  into  ]X)Ssession  of  the  fertile 
acres  of  the  homestead  on  the  easteni  border  of  Killingly. 
The  line  dividing  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  passed 
directly  through  the  house.  Here  his  mother  and  sister 
resided  with  him.  Hezekiah  faithfully  performed  the 
duties  his  father  had  required,  and  early  developed  those 
fine  traits  of  character  which  distinguished  him  through¬ 
out  his  long  life.  On  December  5,  1734,  he  married 
Susanna  Clark,  the  daughter  of  Hanniel  Clark,  one  of 
the  early  surveyors  of  Windham  County,  Conn.  Susanna, 
the  mother  of  Manasseh,  is  said  to  have  been  “a  lady  of 
great  personal  beauty  and  strength  of  mind,  with  an 
education  in  advance  of  her  time.” 

Hezekiah  Cutler  removed  when  Manasseh  was  very 
young  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Meeting  House,  on  Killingly 
Hill,  and  was  prominent  in  town  and  church  affairs.  He 
is  described  as  a  man  who  had  a  commanding  influence 
vlth  those  around  him,  was  dignifled  in  his  appearance 
and  manners,  was  respected  for  his  wise  and  prudent 
counsel  and  his  great  firmness  of  character.  He  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  truly  benevolent  and  Christian  man,  a  peace¬ 
maker  among  his  neighbors,  a  friend  to  the  poor,  and  an 
intelligent,  public-spirited  citizen. 

On  the  Killingly  farm,  under  the  guidance  of  his  father 
and  the  lonng,  watchful  eye  of  a  mother  who  devoted 

*Tlie  material  for  this  article  was  obtained  from  The  Life 
and  Letters  of  Manasseh  Cutler,  Wiley  and  Hines’  compilation 
for  a  History  of  the  United  States,  and  various  pamplilets  in 
possession  of  the  Essex  Institute. 
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herself  to  the  improvement  of  her  children,  Manasseh 
Cutler  grew  up  with  those  habits  and  principles  that  are 
sure  to  form  a  useful  and  worthy  character.  The  labors 
of  the  farm  in  which  he  participated,  gave  to  him  a  very 
fine  physical  development  and  valuable  habits  of  industry. 
His  early  practical  knowledge  led,  in  after  life,  to  efforts 
for  the  improvement  of  the  methods  then  practised  in 
agriculture,  and  accounts  Tor  his  marked  success  as  a 
farmer  and  horticulturist. 

This  rural  life  gave  him  a  liking  for  skating,  fishing, 
gunning  and  other  field  diversions,  which  he  had  abundant 
opportunity  to  enjoy;  and  doubtless  fostered  an  inherent 
love  of  nature  which  permeated  his  whole  being,  influ¬ 
encing  his  studies  and  leading  him  to  devote  much  time 
and  thought  to  the  pursuit  of  the  different  branches  of 
natural  history. 

In  youth  he  had  the  advantage  of  such  schools  as  the 
country  then  afforded,  but  as  he  approached  manhood,  he 
manifested  an  earnest  desire  for  a  more  liberal  and 
thorough  education. 

In  the  absence  of  academies  he  was  placed  under  the 
care  and  instruction  of  the  Eev.  Aaron  Brown,  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Killingly,  to  be  prepared  for*  college. 
During  these  years  of  preparation  he  was  associated  with 
a  stepson  of  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  by  the  name  of  Joseph 
Ilow^e,  a  brilliant  scholar,  with  whom  he  entered  Yale  in 
1761. 

Ho\ve  and  Cutler  graduated  in  1765.  Cutler  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  diligence  and  proficiency  and  graduated 
with  high  honors  from  college  to  attain  distinction  in 
various  departments.  After  practising  law  for  a  time 
in  Edgartown,  he  studied  theology  and  was  ordained  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  church  at  Ipswich  Hamlet,  Mass.,  Sept.  11, 
1771  (29  years  old).  In  writing  of  his  ordination,  Dr. 
Cutler  said:  “All  the  parts  were  conducted  with  great 
decency  and  decorum.  There  was  a  vast  concourse  of 
people,  the  house  was  thronged  exceedingly;  the  broad 
alley  was  so  filled  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  the  Council  got  into  the  meeting  house.  (The  Coun¬ 
cil  consisted  of  the  Pastors  of  10  churches  and  their  dele¬ 
gates.)  It  was  judged  that  not  more  than  half  the  people 
were  able  to  get  into  the  house.  We  had  a  very  handsome 
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entertainment  provided  at  Mrs.  Wigglesworth’s.  Mr. 
Obadiali  Parsons  undertook  the  business.” 

Cutler  was  a  man  of  unusual  breadth  and  solidity 
of  character;  and  while  performing  his  pastoral  duties 
with  great  fidelity  and  acceptance,  he  gave  much  time 
and  thought  to  political  and  scientific  investigations,  fit¬ 
ting  him  to  bear  a  prominent  part  in  the  development  of 
the  future  republic. 

He  kept  a  daily  record  of  his  personal  affairs,  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  year  1705,  when  he  was  23  years  of  age,  then 
a  school  teacher  at  Dedham,  and  ending  in  the  year  1823, 
the  year  of  his  death.  In  this  journal,  under  the  date 
of  Dee.  24,  17G5,  we  find  this  entry,  which  introduces  us 
to  the  amiable  lady  who  later  became  his  wife: 

“Set  out  for  Boston  in  the  carriage  with  Miss  Polly 
Balch;  very  cold.  It  being  Christmas  eve,  the  bells  in 
Christ  Church  were  rung,  chimed,  played  tunes,  etc. 
Christ  Church  is  a  large  brick  building  situated  at  the 
north  end  and  is  the  first  church  founded  in  the  town.” 

Again,  on  Sept.  7,  1766,  we  find  this  entry: 

“This  day  appointed  to  celebrate  the  marriage  ceremony 
between  myself  and  Miss  Mary  Balch.  The  guests  in¬ 
vited  to  be  present  were: — 

Xath.  C.  Sumner,  Esq.,  and  his  lady 

Capt.  is’ath.  C.  Dean  “  “  “ 

Zebediah  Clark  “  “  “ 

Jonathan  Dean  “  “  “ 

Increase  Sumner  “  “  “ 

Deacon  Everett  “  “  “ 

Samuel  Sumner  “  “  “ 

Benjamin  “ 

Asa  Everett 
Miss  Polly  Sumner 
Miss  Isabel  Everett. 

“A  handsome  supper  was  prepared.  At  7  o’clock  Kev. 
Mr.  Balch  performed  the  ceremony  after  which  an  appro¬ 
priate  Psalm  was  sung,  supper  was  served  and  the  even¬ 
ing  spent  in  a  very  agreeable  manner.” 

Manasseh  Cutler  was  an  enthusiast  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  and,  particularly  adapted  to  teach,  he  often 
had  pupils  under  his  instruction.  In  1782  he  decided  to 
devote  more  time  to  the  business  of  teaching,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  opened  his  popular  and  successful  private  boarding 
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school,  which  was  continued  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  The  following  account  of  the  school  was  given 
by  his  son,  Temple  Cutler,  in  later  years: 

‘‘Soon  after  his  settlement  at  Ipswich  Hamlet,  he  com¬ 
menced  a  school  in  his  own  house  for  the  instruction  of 
youth,  not  only  in  the  various  branches  of  an  English 
education,  but  he  also  fitted  for  college. 

“He  often  had  with  him  young  gentlemen  engaged  in 
the  study  of  theology.  Many  young  men,  sons  of  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  West  India  Islands  of  various  nations, 
French,  Spanish  and  Dutch,  obtained  their  English  educa¬ 
tion  with  him.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  merchants  in 
Salem,  Gloucester,  Boston,  and  other  neighboring  towns, 
received  the  most  of  their  education,  or  were  prepared 
for  college  in  his  school.  They  were  of  the  families  of 
Cabot,  Derby,  Grafton,  Lowell,  Peele,  Silsbee,  Pearce  of 
Gloucester,  Phelps,  Conant,  Low,  and  many  others  not 
now  recollected. 

“He  also  taught  seamen  the  art  of  navigation,  giving 
instructions  particularly  in  lunar  observations,  then  little 
practised  by  navigators.  Watkins  of  Salem,  who  published 
a  Nautical  Almanac,  was  one  of  his  pupils  at  Hamilton. 
Among  those  he  prepared  for  college  were  the  late  Willard 
Peele,  Esq.,  and  Hon.  Nath.  Silsbee,  colleague  af  Daniel 
Webster  in  the  JJ.  S.  Senate.  Hon.  Mr.  Silsbee,  in  a 
letter  dated  Aug.  1,  1849,  says  of  Dr.  Cutler:  ‘During 
the  four  years  that  I  was  Dr.  Cutler’s  pupil  and  a  resident 
of  his  family  very  much  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  botany, 
so  much  so  as  to  attract  attention  and  to  cause  frequent 
calls  upon  him  from  different  parts  of  our  own  country 
and  occasionally  from  Europe.’  ” 

His  diary,  which  has  already  been  mentioned,  is  filled 
with  the  most  interesting  details.  It  presents  not  only 
a  faithful  photograph  of  the  personal  characteristics  of 
the  man,  but  an  instructive  view  of  public  affairs,  of  the 
social  life  as  well  as  the  labors  of  that  influential  body 
of  men  known  as  the  New  England  or  Puritan  Clergy. 
The  names  of  his  associates  in  these  daily  records  are 
known  not  only  at  home,  but  abroad.  Their  personal 
influence  was  felt  in  that  most  important  crisis  from  1766 
to  1787.  Not  only  were  they  faithful  instructors  in  re¬ 
ligion,  but  also  intelligent  friends  of  their  country  in  its 
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great  struggle  for  independence.  In  church  and  state 
they  Avere  most  efficient  founders  and  builders.  The  ex¬ 
tent  and  frequency  of  their  social  intercourse  is  worthy 
of  note.  They  were  a  power  in  the  land,  and  their  power 
was  also  exerted  in  the  line  of  the  highest  attainment  of 
a  Christian  civilization. 

Dr.  Cutler  marched  with  the  Ipswich  Minute  Men  for 
Lexington  and  saw  the  retreat  of  the  British  in  Boston. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  following  entry,  under  date 
of  March  21,  1775 : 

“At  sunset  we  got  almost  into  Cambridge  and  met  with 
our  people  just  after  they  fired  their  last  gun.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  fought  upon  a  retreat  from  Concord  to  Cambridge 
where  they  had  boats  to  take  them  on  board  to  Boston.  It 
is  not  known  how  many  were  killed  on  either  side.” 

Again,  on  May  8,  Ave  read:  “By  this  time  we  obtained 
an  exact  account  of  the  number  of  Provincials  that  were 
killed  and  Avounded  in  the  battle  of  the  19th: — 40  killed, 
20  AA'ounded.  The  number  of  Regulars  that  AA'ent  out  was 
800  in  the  first  brigade  and  1200  in  the  second,  who  met 
the  first  at  Lexington.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  near  300 
Regulars  Avere  taken,  killed,  or  wounded,  and  many  more 
were  surfeited  so  that  their  loss  upon  the  Avhole  is  said 
to  be  at  least  500.  It  is  not  supposed  that  more  than  300 
of  our  men  Avere  actually  engaged  in  battle  at  a  time, 
for  the  Avhole  day,  but  yet  the  Regulars  who  had  2  field 
pieces,  fied  Avith  surprising  precipitation.  They  took  only 
2  prisoners  but  AAdiat  they  killed  or  let  go  again.” 

Cutler  became  Chaplain  of  the  11th  Mass.  Regt.  in 
1776,  and  AA^as  complimented  for  his  gallantry  by  its  com¬ 
mander  Avith  the  present  of  a  horse.  He  added  to  his 
parochial  charges  later  in  the  Avar, — a  common  practice 
in  XeAV  England, — the  duties  of  a  family  physician  Avhile 
the  local  practitioner  Avas  serving  as  an  army  surgeon,  and 
he  treated  at  one  time  no  less  than  tAvo  score  smallpox 
patients.  Frequent  references  in  his  diary  at  this  period 
in  his  life  mention  the  illness  and  sometimes  death  of  his 
neighbors  from  this  dread  disease. 

In  a  letter  dated  June  13,  1785,  directed  to  the  Massa- 

Ichusetts  Medical  Society,  he  Avrites  as  folloAVs:  “I  have 
receh’ed  your  letter  enclosing  an  extract  from  the  Records 
of  the  Mass.  ]\Iedical  Soc’y  by  Avhich  I  am  informed  that 
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the  Soc’y  has  been  pleased  to  elect  me  an  Honorary  Fel¬ 
low.  I  very  sensibly  feel  the  honor  conferred  upon  me  by 
so  learned  and  respectable  a  society.  The  mark  of  atten¬ 
tion  is  most  flatterinp:,  as  the  medical  art  is  not  my  pro¬ 
fession.  Should  it  be  in  my  power  to  contribute  in  the 
smallest  degree  toward  promoting  so  laudable  an  institu¬ 
tion  it  will  giv'e  me  the  highest  pleasure.” 

It  is  not  possible  to  recount  all  his  varied  pursuits,  but 
the  bewildering  number  of  lectures,  ministers’  meetings, 
fasts  and  thanksgivings,  visitings,  weddings  and  funerals 
which  he  recorded  in  his  diary,  causes  wonder  that  he  had 
time  to  add  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  that  any  time 
was  left  for  study.  Yet  he  thus  occupied  his  time  and  in 
addition  to  these,  his  garden  and  farm  received  his  per¬ 
sonal  supervision. 

He  made  himself  the  earliest  authority  upon  the  flora 
of  Xew  England,  and  called  attention  to  the  appearance 
of  the  magnolia  in  the  Essex  and  Gloucester  woods  as  early 
as  1793,  deriving  his  first  intimation  of  the  presence  of 
this  southern  exotic  from  Chief  elustice  Theophilus  Par¬ 
sons,  according  to  the  Journal  kept  by  Dr.  Bentley. 

He  was  of  the  first  party  to  ascend  the  White  Mountains 
and  to  make,  in  1784,  an  estimate  of  their  height.  A  most 
interesting  and  detailed  account  of  this  trip  is  given  in 
his  diary. 

Two  or  three  years  later  Dr.  Cutler  planned  another 
trip  to  the  mountains  for  further  observations,  but  it  was 
not  until  twenty  years  from  that  date,  1804,  that,  with 
several  friends,  among  who  were  Dr.  Xathaniel  Bowditch 
and  Prof.  W.  D.  Peck  (professor  of  natural  history  in 
Harvard  University),  Dr.  Cutler  again  visited  the  White 
Mountains.  He  had  for  many  years  been  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  botanical  investigations,  and  on  this  excursion 
his  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  this  particular  branch 
of  study. 

The  coincidence  is  worthy  of  note  that  two  preachers 
possessed  of  such  marked  qualities  of  mind  and  character 
as  Dr.  Cutler  and  Dr.  Bentley  exhibited,  should  have 
been  contemporaries  and  near  neighbors  as  well,  during 
the  active  portion  of  their  lives.  If  Dr.  Bentley  were 
the  more  accomplished  linguist  and  general  scholar.  Dr. 
Cutler  was  probably  the  better  grounded  of  the  two  in 
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natural  science.  If  Dr.  Cutler  had  a  more  signal  career 
in  lieing  fortunate  enough  to  push  important  measures  of 
politics  and  administration  to  a  successful  issue,  Dr.  Bent- 
lev  was  the  more  outspoken  of  the  two,  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  in  the  radical  Jeffersonian  Republicanism 
which,  as  a  lad,  he  imbibed  at  the  famous  old  Xorth  End 
Caucuses,  inspired  and  conducted  by  Samuel  Adams 
amongst  his  stalwart  Boston  adherents  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Bentley’s  birthplace,  whilst  the  studious 
Latin  School  scholar  Avas  growing  into  a  strenuous  and 
patriotic  orator.  Dr.  Cutler,  on  the  other  hand,  worked 
out  his  career  no  less  resolutely  and  effectively  in  silence. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  leading  scientific  societies  of 
the  country,  to  which  he  contributed  papers  on  astronomy 
and  on  natural  science.  In  1791  Yale  University  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

.Vt  about  this  time,  January,  1793,  a  matter  of  partic¬ 
ular  interest  to  Dr.  Cutler’s  parishioners  claimed  his  at¬ 
tention  and  efforts.  ‘‘The  people  of  the  Hamlet,  thinking 
themselves  deprived  of  essential  rights  and  privileges  to 
Avhich  they  had  a  just  claim  and  that  they  were  subjected 
to  burdens  and  inconveniences  which  they  ought  not  to 
bear,”  were  A'ery  desirous  to  be  separated  from  Ipswich 
and  to  be  formed  into  a  separate  town.  To  accomplish 
this,  they  sought  the  aid  of  their  pastor,  to  whom  they 
were  accustomed  to  turn  in  every  emergency.  Accord- 
indy,  a  committee  consisting  of  Dr.  Cutler,  Col.  Dodge, 
!Mr.  Giddings  and  !Mr.  Lamson,  Avere  appointed  to  go  to 
Boston  and  to  apply  to  the  General  Court  for  an  Act  of 
Incorporation  of  the  parish.  The  town  of  IpsAvich  Avas 
actively  op^wsed  to  the  moA^ement,  and  Avas  ably  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Court. 

After  a  long  period  of  lobbying,  delays,  and  many  con¬ 
ferences  with  the  agents  of  the  toAvn,  they  came  to  an 
agreement  Avhich  Avas  executed  by  Stephen  Choat,  John 
Heard  and  Jonathan  CogSAA-ell  on  the  part  of  Ipswich, 
and  Dr.  Cutler,  Robert  Dodge,  eloshua  Giddings  and 
Jonathan  Lamson  on  the  part  of  the  parish.  On  June  21, 
more  than  four  months  after  the  application  Avas  made, 
the  engrossed  bill  for  incorporating  IpsAvich  Hamlet  into 
a  toAAui  by  the  name  of  Hamilton,  passed  the  House  of 
RepresentatiA'es  to  be  sent  to  the  Senate  (named  after 
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Alexander  Hamilton,  for  whom  Dr.  Cutler  had  great 
admiration). 

Up  to  alx)ut  the  year  1787  Dr.  Cutler  had  shared  the 
labors  of  his  time  with  his  brethren ;  but  now,  at  the  age 
of  45,  he  enters  upon  one  of  those  peculiar  episodes  of 
human  life  that  would  seem  like  detaching  a  well-regu¬ 
lated  planet  from  its  orbit  and  sending  it  off  on  an  errand 
fraught  with  immensely  greater  results  than  any  that 
could  have  been  accomplished  in  its  ordinary  course.  He 
did  not  ignore  or  abandon  his  chosen  profession,  or  slacken 
his  pursuit  of  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge.  He 
rather  brought  to  liear  upon  his  new  enterprise  all  the 
acquisitions,  experiences,  sound  judgment  and  ele^’ated 
aspirations  of  his  life  hitherto.  He  therefore  entered 
upon  the  so-called  Ohio  venture  with  a  zeal  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  that  called  forth  all  his  energies.  Most  fortunately 
for  correct  history,  he  preserved,  in  the  form  of  corres¬ 
pondence  and  journals,  the  principal  facts.  It  was  the 
purpose  of  Dr.  Cutler  and  his  associates  to  purchase  a 
large  tract  of  western  land  upon  which  to  organize  the 
first  permanent  occupation  of  the  Xorthwestern  Territory. 
That  his  personal  influence  was  direct  and  positive  in 
bringing  alxnit  these  results  appears  in  his  diary,  in  which 
he  assigns  several  reasons  why  he  pursued  a  line  of  nego¬ 
tiation  that  in  the  end  accomplished  the  results. 

The  ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  Xorthwest 
Territory  was  the  first  subject  to  receive  his  attention; 
then  came  the  land  ])urchase, — though  with  him  they  were 
essentially  one  transaction.  He  expected  to  make  his  own 
home  on  that  distant  soil,  and  he  had,  before  he  under¬ 
took  the  negotiation  with  Congress,  prevailed  upon  more 
than  one  hundred  of  his  neighbors  and  personal  friends  to 
cast  in  their  lot  with  him. 

Upon  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  in  1783,  the 
soldiers  and  officers  found  themselves  confronted  with  grim 
penury  and  l)egan  to  look  about  for  some  peaceful  occu¬ 
pation.  Even  before  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  it 
was  rumored  that  a  movement  was  on  foot  to  form  a  new 
state  in  the  west.  These  associates  of  Cutler  and  his 
friends  rejiresented  that  army  by  whose  sacrifice  and  blood 
the  western  country  had  been  conquered  from  the  British 
crowui,  and  these  were  the  men  who  were  demanding  of 
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Conj^ess  their  bounties,  with  the  additional  privilege  of 
converting  their  “final  settlement  certificates”  into  these 
lands.  These  associates,  like  Cutler  and  Rufus  Putnam, 
were  I^’ew  England  men,  firmly  and  intelligently  attached 
to  their  ovti  distinctive  principles  and  social  habits.  It 
was  therefore  incumbent  upon  the  originators  of  the  colo¬ 
nization  idea  to  secure  both  law  and  land  that  would  cor¬ 
respond  to  their  wishes. 

It  must  l)e  borne  in  mind  that  the  organization  of  a 
new  state  was  a  distinctive  and  leading  feature  in  the 
scheme  Cutler  was  laboring  to  promote.  Its  main  pur¬ 
pose  had  been  well  considered  by  those  associates  who  had 
constituted  him  their  agent.  They  left  it  to  him  to  ma¬ 
ture  more  carefully  the  details  and  principles  when  he 
should  have  to  deal  directly  with  that  Congress  which 
exercised  a  rightful  sovereignty  over  the  whole  subject. 

There  had  been  a  number  of  discussions  in  Congress 
regarding  the  disposition  of  the  western  lands,  and  vari¬ 
ous  measures  had  lx!en  suggested,  Avhich  Avere  ultimately 
incorporated  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  but  no  action 
Avas  taken  that  indicated  an  agreement  on  the  AA’hole  Ordi¬ 
nance  until  the  spring  of  that  year.  Xo  one  took  a 
greater  interest  in  the  settling  of  the  AA’estern  territory 
than  General  Washington.  He  Avatched  eA’ery  mOA’e  of 
Congress,  he  counseled  and  advised.  lie  urged  a  faA’or- 
able  consideration  of  their  petition.  Xo  man  connected 
Avith  the  history  of  our  country  cA’er  exerted  a  greater 
positiA'e  infiuenee  OA-er  his  associates  than  he  did  OA'er  those 
who  AA’ere  his  immediate  and  intimate  companions  during 
the  great  ReA’olutionary  struggle.  He  had  personal  ene¬ 
mies  and  Avas  the  object  of  that  jealousy  that  is  one  of 
the  certain  and  most  active  attendants  upon  all  military 
enterprises,  but  the  fierce  antagonisms  in  the  case  of 
AVashinaton,  AA’hile  they  failed  to  displace  him  from  com¬ 
mand,  rallied  to  his  sup])ort  a  host  of  true  and  tried 
friends,  Avhose  sympathies  and  attachments  were  ncA’er 
diminished  by  accusation  and  ncA'cr  lost  their  warmth 
either  during  the  struggle  or  after  its  close. 

The,  fortunes  of  Avar  thus  threAV  AVashington  into  close 
companionship  Avith  the  A'ery  men  Avho,  at  the  close  of  the 
great  struggle,  Avere  prepared  by  their  adA’enturous  spirit 
and  their  stern  necessities  to  seek  for  neAv  homes,  Avhile 
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they  abandoned  those  which  had  been  made  desolate. 

It  had  been  nrged  npon  the  States  by  Congress  to  relin¬ 
quish  such  claims  as  they  might  have  to  the  western  terri¬ 
tory,  the  motive  being  constantly  pressed  that  their  prop¬ 
erty  should  be  used  as  a  support  to  the  ‘‘public  credit’’ 
and  for  “payment  of  the  public  debt.”  It  was  at  that 
time  their  only  reliable  resource.  They  could  not  levy 
or  collect  one  dollar  by  taxation  of  any  kind.  The  lands 
had  no  value  unless  it  could  be  imparted  to  them  by  an 
actual  sale.  The  effort  to  obtain  money  from  sales  in 
the  seven  ranges  had  not  succeeded. 

Here,  however,  was  a  proposition  to  pay  off  the  most 
sacred  of  national  obligations :  a  debt  representing  the  ser¬ 
vices  and  sacrifices  of  that  army  to  whose  valor  the  nation 
owed  its  life.  Under  these  circumstances  the  motive  was 
one  of  peculiar  urgency,  and  its  use  by  the  agent  of  the 
Associates  representing  the  Army  was  legitimate  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  contributed  to  its  success. 

The  theory  of  making  wild  lands  a  basis  of  revenue 
and  a  support  to  tbe  finances  of  the  government  was  really 
a  new  departure  in  that  direction.  Congress,  however, 
entered  upon  the  ]X)licy  of  treating  the  vacant  lands  as 
property  to  be  used  for  the  common  benefit  and  as  a 
support  for  tbe  public  credit. 

In  1785  Rufus  Putnam  was  elected  Surveyor  for  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  but  as  he  was  unable  to  serve,  Gen.  Benjamin 
Tiipper  was  temporarily  appointed  to  the  position.  In 
the  summer  of  that  year  Tupper  set  out  for  the  west,  but 
upon  reaching  Pittsburg  learned  that  the  Indians  were 
on  the  warpath  and  proceeded  no  further.  The  Shawanese 
were  the  princi]ial  objectors  to  the  advance  of  the  whites. 
By  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  (now  Rome,  X.  Y.),  Oct. 
22,  1784,  the  Iroquois  had  surrendered  all  claims  to  lauds 
northwest  of  the  Ohio,  but  the  western  tribes  disputed 
that  the  Iroquois  had  title  there.  By  the  treaty  of  Fort 
!McIntosh,  Jan.  21,  1785,  a  part  of  the  Chippewas,  Wyan- 
dots,  Ottawas  and  Delawares  ceded  more  than  half  of 
Ohio,  and  in  the  latter  jiart  of  1785  Gen.  Samuel  Holden 
Parsons  joined  George  Rodgers  Clark  and  Col.  Richard 
Butler  in  an  endeavor  to  bring  the  Shawanese  to  terms. 
Though  the  Indians  were  reluctant  to  surrender  their  old 
towns,  the  Commissioner  pointed  out  to  them  that  they 
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held  their  territory  only  by  the  sufferance  of  the  trilws 
which  had  already  ceded,  and  that  unless  they  relinquished 
their  territory,  war  would  be  declared  against  them.  In 
January,  1786,  therefore,  they  signed  a  treaty  at  Fort 
Finney,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  JMiami,  surrendering 
their  territory,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Wyandots  and 
Delawares,  were  given  a  tract  of  land  running  from  the 
northern  part  of  the  Great  Miami  to  the  Wabash. 

Meanwhile,  so  favorably  impressed  was  Tupper  with 
his  view  of  the  west,  that  upon  his  return  to  Massachusetts 
he  determined  to  organize  a  band  of  emigrants  in  the  FTew 
England  states  for  colonization  in  the  west.  In  January, 
1786,  he  and  Putnam  formed  an  association  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  called  the  Ohio  Company. 

A  meeting  of  Massachusetts  men  was  held  in  Boston 
in  the  March  of  that  year  at  the  Bunch  of  Grapes  Tavern. 
The  men  present  were  Winthrop  Sargent  and  John  Mills 
of  Suffolk  County;  Manasseh  Cutler  from  Essex;  John 
Brooks  and  Thomas  Cushing  from  Middlesex;  Benjamin 
Tupper  from  Hampshire ;  Crocker  Sampson  from  Phun- 
outh;  Rufus  Putnam  from  Worcester;  John  Patterson  and 
Jelaliel  Woodbridge  from  Berkshire,  and  Abraham  Wil¬ 
liams  from  Barnstable.  General  Putnam  was  chairman 
of  the  meeting  and  ^[ajor  AVinthrop  Sargent  was  secretary. 
It  appears  from  the  records  of  the  Ohio  Company,  that : 

‘'From  the  very  pleasing  description  of  the  western 
country  given  by  Gens.  Putnam  and  Tupper  and  others, 
it  appearing  excellent  to  form  a  settlement  there,  a  mo¬ 
tion  was  made  for  choosing  a  committee  to  prepare  a 
draft  of  a  plan  of  an  association  into  a  company  for  said 
purpose,  for  the  inspection  and  approbation  of  the  con¬ 
vention. 

‘‘Resolved  in  the  affirmative.  Also  resolved  that  the 
committee  consist  of  five.  Gen.  Putnam,  Manasseh  Cut¬ 
ler,  Col.  Brooks,  Major  Sargent  and  Capt.  Cushing  were 
elected.” 

As  a  result  of  this  committee’s  report,  a  plan  was  de¬ 
vised  for  raising  a  fund  of  $1,000,000  in  Continental  cer¬ 
tificates,  the  funds  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  and  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  lands  in  the  western  territory.  This  fund 
■^as  to  be  divided  into  1,000  shares  of  $1,000  each,  every 
lot  of  20  shares  was  to  constitute  a  division,  which  was 
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to  choose  an  accent,  and  the  latter  were  to  elect  directors 
and  a  treasurer. 

Considering!:  the  prevailing  financial  condition, subscrip¬ 
tions  came  in  rapidly,  and  on  March  8  a  meeting  of  agents 
was  held  at  which  Putnam,  Parsons  and  Manesseh  Cutler 
were  made  directors.  These  men  were  chosen  to  go  before 
Congress  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  rights  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  lands. 

By  the  time  Cutler  reached  Xew  York,  the  memorial 
of  the  Ohio  Company  had  been  drawn  up  by  Parsons  and 
was  presented  to  Congress. 

The  memorial  drawn  up  by  Parsons  asked  that  a  “tract 
of  country  within  the  Western  Territory  of  the  U.  S. 
at  some  convenient  place  may  be  granted  them  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price  upon  their  paying  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
$1,000,000  and  not  less  than  $500,000,  and  that  such  of 
the  associatoi’s  as  by  the  Resolution  of  Congress  as  are 
entitled  to  receive  their  lands  for  their  military’  services 
may  have  their  lands  assigned  them  within  the  aforesaid 
Grant.”  While  this  memorial  contained  no  objection  to 
the  ordinance  then  before  Congress,  it  is  reasonable  to 
su])jiose  that  it  exerted  a  great  influence  in  stopping  action 
upon  it  and  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  a  new  draft. 

The  plan,  as  has  already  been  stated,  appealed  to  Con¬ 
gress,  because,  by  this  transaction,  there  was  prospect  of 
materially  reducing  the  i)nblic  debt.  Congress,  however, 
lacked  a  quorum  at  the  time  and  none  could  be  obtained 
between  May  12  and  July  4.  Parsons  therefore  decided 
to  return  home,  turning  over  the  actual  negotiation  to  his 
co-director,  Manasseh  Cutler. 

Cutler  arrived  at  Xew  York  on  July  5,  and  on  the 
following  day,  a  quorum  now  being  present,  made  a  new 
proposal  for  the  purchase  of  these  lands,  the  matter  on 
the  same  day  being  referred  to  the  old  Committee  on  the 
Parsons  Memorial. 

On  the  9th  the  proposal  was  sent  to  a  new  committee, 
consisting  of  Dane  and  Smith  of  Xew  York,  Carrington 
and  Richard  H.  Lee  of  Yirginia,  and  Kean  of  South 
Carolina,  and  it  was  determined  to  push  this  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion  before  considering  the  matter  of  a  sale. 

The  Committee  reported  on  the  11th,  and  having  been 
made  a  special  order  of  business,  was  read  and  amended 
on  the  12th.  On  the  13th  it  was  advanced  to  the  third 
reading  and  passed,  Abraham  Yates,  Jr.,  whom  Roosevelt 
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called  a  “nobody  from  New  York,”  registering  the  only 
vote  against  it. 

Cutler  now  experienced  much  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  terms  he  desired,  which  were  chiefly  “3  shillings  6 
pence  continental  money  or  of  a  dollar  coin  per  acre 
for  the  tract,  with  sections  8,  11,  26  of  each  toumship 
to  be  reserved  by  Congress  for  future  sale,  section  16  to 
be  donated  for  sehool  land,  section  29  to  be  donated  for 
religious  purposes  and  2  entire  townships  to  be  donated 
for  a  university.”  On  July  19,  Congress  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  lowest  prices  acceptable  per  acre  for 
the  land  was  a  dollar  in  specie  or  Continental  money  on 
a  specie  basis,  but  a  discount  of  33%%  was  allowed  for 
bad  lands,  expenses,  etc.  No  allowance  was  made  for 
the  university  or  for  religious  purposes.  Cutler  refused 
these  terms.  He  was  discouraged  at  the  delays  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  return  home.  His  friends  in  New  York  tried  to 
dissuade  him,  assuring  him  that  he  had  made  many  friends 
in  Congress,  who  would  make  every  exertion  possible  in 
his  favor.  They  said  it  was  an  object  of  such  magnitude 
that  he  must  not  expect  to  accomplish  it  in  less  than  two 
or  three  months.  If  he  desired  it,  they  offered  to  take 
the  matter  up  on  different  ground  and  they  did  not  doubt 
they  should  obtain  terms  agreeable  to  his  wishes. 

At  the  instigation  of  Colonel  Duer  and  upon  the  urgent 
request  of  Winthrop  Sargent,  Cutler  secretly  consented  to 
take  in  another  company  and  to  buy  lands  as  its  oum  agent 
though  apparently  for  his  own  company.  Thenceforth 
Duer  and  Sargent  took  an  active  interest. 

On  July  20,  1787,  Hr.  Cutler  says  in  his  journal  that 
“Col.  Duer  came  to  me  with  proposals  from  a  number  of 
the  principal  characters  in  the  city  to  extend  the  contract 
and  take  in  another  company,  but  that  it  should  be  kept 
a  profound  secret,  and  offered  me  generous  conditions  if 
I  would  accomplish  the  business  for  them.  In  this  way 
we  would  obtain  the  grant  of  near  5,000,000  acres  of  land 
amounting  to  $3,500,000,  1,500,000  acres  for  the  Ohio 
Co.  and  the  remainder  for  a  private  speculation.  With¬ 
out  connecting  this  speculation,  similar  terms  and  advan¬ 
tages  could  not  have  been  obtained  for  the  Ohio  Co.  This 
specualtion  wms  the  Scioto  Co.,  which  Col.  Duer  pro¬ 
jected.” 

The  injunction  of  “secrecy”  was  as  to  the  increased 
amount  of  land  being  asked  for  a  separate  company.  The 
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“generous  conditions”  were,  that  if  Dr.  Cutler  secure  for 
the  entire  amount  of  lands  asked  for  the  support  of  the 
members  of  Congress  who  had  declared  in  favor  of  the 
Ohio  Companv,  Col.  Duer  and  his  friends  would  under¬ 
take  with  Cutler’s  assistance  to  obtain  enough  additional 
votes  to  pass  the  ordinance  for  the  purchase  of  the  entire 
tract  upon  exactly  the  terms  stated  in  the  Ohio  petition. 
If  any  deception  was  practised  on  Congress  by  failing  to 
explain  to  them  fully  the  plans  of  Col.  Duer,  it  Avas  more 
apparent  than  real.  The  articles  of  association  of  the 
Ohio  Company,  which  Avcre  read  on  the  floor  of  Congress 
and  distributed  among  the  members,  provided  for  the 
purchase  of  so  much  land  as  $1,000,000  in  securities  would 
pay  for,  and  no  more.  The  ordinance  specifically  author¬ 
ized  the  Board  of  Treasury  to  contract  Avith  any  person  or 
persons,  thus  plainly  contemplating  the  jiossibility  of  sep¬ 
arate  contracts. 

Dr.  Cutler,  in  an  intervicAv  AA'ith  Mr.  Osgood  of  the 
Board  of  Treasury  on  July  25,  communicated  to  him  the 
plan  “in  all  its  parts.”  Mr.  Osgood  highly  approved  it 
and  said  we  might  depend  on  accomplishing  our  purposes 
in  Europe  and  that  it  was  a  most  important  part  of  our 
plan. 

On  the  morning  after  Cutler’s  refusal  of  the  terms  of 
Congress,  several  members  of  Congress  called  upon  him 
and  assured  him  that  Congress,  on  finding  that  he  was  un¬ 
willing  to  accept  their  terms,  had  discovered  a  much  more 
favorable  disposition,  and  believed  if  he  renewed  his  re¬ 
quest,  he  might  obtain  conditions  as  reasonable  as  he  de¬ 
sired.  Cutler  says  in  his  diary:  “I  was  very  indifferent 
and  talked  much  of  the  advantage  of  a  contract  with  some 
of  the  States.  This,  I  found,  had  the  desired  effect.  At 
last  I  told  them  that  if  Congress  would  accede  to  the 
terms  I  had  proposed,  I  Avould  extend  the  purchase  to  the 
10th  township  from  the  Ohio  and  to  the  Scioto  inclusively, 
by  which  Congress  would  pay  $4,000,000  of  the  national 
debt ;  that  our  intention  was  an  actual,  a  large  and  imme¬ 
diate  settlement  of  the  most  robust  and  industrious  people 
in  America;  and  that  it  would  be  made  systematically, 
which  must  instantly  enhance  the  value  of  federal  lands 
and  prove  an  important  acquisition  to  Congress.  On  these 
terms  I  would  renew  the  negotiations  if  Congress  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  take  the  matter  up.” 

The  negotiations  were  now  rapidly  pushed,  all  the 
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friends  of  the  sale  contributing  their  share,  and  on  the 
2Tth  of  July  the  hill  passed,  making  the  reservation  for 
religions  purposes  and  for  the  university,  as  Dr.  Cutler 
had  sti])ulated.  The  contract  was  formally  signed  Oct. 
27,  1787,  by  the  Treasury  Board  and  by  Cutler  and  Sar¬ 
gent  as  agents  for  the  Ohio  Company.  The  company  ob¬ 
tained  the  gi’ant  of  nearly  5,000,000  acres  of  land,  amount¬ 
ing  to  $3,500,000  as  stated  above.  Rufus  Putnam  was 
made  superintendent  of  the  Company  aiid  the  Company 
was  given  immediate  possession. 

On  leaving  Xcw  York  on  his  return  home.  Cutler  said: 

leave  this  city  with  great  reluctance.  My  business  and 
introductory  letters  were  the  occasion  of  my  fonning  an 
extensive  acquaintance  and  with  those  of  the  first  char¬ 
acter.  I  passed  away  my  time,  notwithstanding  all  my 
labor  and  fatigue,  in  a  constant  round  of  pleasure.  Some 
of  my  acquaintances  here  I  shall  ever  consider  among  the 
first  with  whom  I  have  had  the  happiness  to  form  a  connec¬ 
tion,  particularly  Col.  Duer,  who  took  his  leave  in  a  most 
affectionate  manner,  l^fr.  Hazard  is  another  gentleman 
with  whom  I  should  wnsh  to  spend  the  remaining  part  of 
my  life.” 

In  the  spring  of  1788  two  parties  of  settlers  (including 
surveyors,  boat-builders,  smiths,  carpenters,  farmers  and 
laborers,  48  in  all)  left  for  the  west,  one  by  w'ater  and 
the  other  by  land,  and  on  April  7  a  little  towm  was  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Marietta,  which 
name  was  given  it  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  directors,  in 
honor  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

A  reference  to  this  departure  of  Ohio  settlers  for  their 
new  home,  written  by  Temple  Cutler,  gives  these  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  event:  “The  little  band  of  pioneers  assembled 
at  the  house  of  Dr.  Cutler  in  Ipswich  on  Dec.  3,  1787, 
and  there  took  an  early  breakfast.  About  the  dawm  of 
the  day  they  paraded  in  front  of  the  house,  and  after  a 
short  address  by  him,  full  of  good  advice  and  hearty 
wishes  for  their  happiness  and  prosperity  (the  men  being 
armed)  three  volleys  were  fired,  and  the  party,  one  of 
whom  Avas  his  son  Jervis,  aged  19,  went  forward,  cheered 
heartily  by  the  bystanders.  Dr.  Cutler  accompanied  them 
to  Danvers,  where  he  placed  them  under  the  command  of 
Maj.  Hatfield  White  and  Capt.  Ezra  Putnam.  He  had 
prepared  a  large  and  well  built  wagon,  as  a  protection 
from  cold  and  storm,  which  preceded  them  with  their  bag- 
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gage.  This  wagon  was  covereil  with  black  canvas  and  ] 
on  the  side  was  the  inscription  in  white  letters,  ‘For  the  1 
Ohio  at  the  Muskingum,’  which  Dr.  Cutler  painted  with 
his  o^vn  hand.” 

“Xo  colony  in  America,”  said  Gen.  Washington,  “was  ’’ 
ever  settled  under  such  favorable  circumstances.  Infor¬ 
mation,  property  and  strength  will  be  its  characteristics.” 

On  Oct.  5,  1787,  Congress  elected  Arthur  St.  Clair  ; 
Governor  of  the  Territory,  with  the  capital  at  Marietta,  i 
now  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  From  this  time  the  Territory 
began  to  grow  and  received  large  acquisitions  of  settlers  i 
from  the  Eastern  States.  ii 

In  Dr.  Cutler’s  diary,  under  date  of  July  21,  1788,  is  - 
this  entry:  “Set  out  from  Ipswich  on  a  journey  to  the' 
Ohio  and  Muskingum.  Mr.  Ephraim  Kendall  of  Ipswich ; 
was  gone  on  to  Salem,  where  he,  with  !Mr.  Peter  Oliver, 
joined  me  on  horseback.  I  set  out  myself  in  a  sulky.ij^j 
Made  some  little  stop  in  Salem.  We  dined  at  Xewhall’s,'^ 
in  company  with  Judge  Cushing  and  the  Attorney  General  | 
!Mr.  Paine.  We  were  detained  several  hours  in  Boston,  a 
Left  the  town  at  sunset,  having  received  a  prodigious  3 
number  of  letters  for  Muskingum.  Lodged  at  Major  Whit- ; 
ing’s  in  Boxhury.  34  miles.”  j 

Under  date  of  Aug.  19th,  he  continues:  “Rained  very  ■ 
hard  until  we  arrived  at  Muskingum.  Passed  the  little; 
Muskingum,  751  miles  from  Ipswich,  a  pretty  large  creek. ; 

“The  first  appearance  was  the  Fort,  which  was  very  ? 
pretty.  The  state  of  the  air  injured  our  prospect  very 
much.  We  landed  at  the  point  and  were  very  politely' 
received  by  the  Honorable  Judges,  Gen.  Putnam  and  our  j 
friends.  Gen.  Putnam  invited  me  to  his  lodgings  which  j 
is  a  marquee.  Rained  exceedingly  hard  in  the  evening; 
and  at  night.”  ^ 

Dr.  Cutler  made  the  pilgrimage  from  his  parsonage  at 
Ipswich  to  the  ^Marietta  settlement  that  he  might  see  with 
his  own  eyes  how  great  a  work  his  sagacity  and  enter-^ 
prise  and  courage  had  accomplished. 

In  1800  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Congress  and  served 
two  terms  as  a  representative.  He  died  at  Hamilton,* 
July  28,  1823,  having  enjoyed  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
confidence  and  honor  of  his  fellow  men.  * 
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At  the  end  of  1903  she  was  sold  to  Gibraltar  owners, 
Avho  shortened  her  name  to  “Magnus,”  and  when  on  a 
passage  between  Tangier  and  Gibraltar,  in  September, 
1908^  she  stranded  near  Tarifa,  hut  was  refloated  and 
continued  in  active  service  until  1913,  when  she  was  sold 
to  break  up  in  Holland.  Few  vessels  have  had  such  long 
and  eventful  careers. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  owned  one-quarter  interest 
in  each  of  the  following  fine  steamers:  “A.  D.  Vance,” 
formerly  the  “Lord  Clyde,”  “Don,”  and  “Hansa.”  In 
May,  1864,  according  to  a  statement  of  Governor  Z.  B. 
Vance  of  North  Carolina,*  his  state  had  at  Bermuda,  or 
on  the  way  there,  eight  or  ten  cargoes  of  supplies  of  the 
very  first  importance  to  the  Confederate  army.  These  con¬ 
sisted  of  some  40,000  blankets,  40,000  pairs  of  shoes,  large 
quantities  of  army  cloth  and  leather,  112,000  pairs  of 
cotton  cards,  machinery  and  findings  to  refit  twenty-six 
cotton  mills  and  woolen  factories,  dyestuffs,  lubricating 
oils,  etc.,  in  addition  to  large  purchases  of  bacon. 

Governor  Vance,  a  most  capable  and  energetic  execu¬ 
tive,  although  always  at  odds  with  President  Davis,  antici¬ 
pated  the  capture  and  closing  of  Wilmington  long  be¬ 
fore  the  event,  and  knowing  that  one  steamer  could  not 
bring  in  all  the  cargoes  before  mentioned,  he  acquired  for 
his  state  a  part  ownership  in  the  three  steamers  for  the 
purpose  of  hurrying  in  the  supplies.  The  terms  gave  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  one-fourth  of  the  outward  cargo 
and  the  whole  of  the  inward,  nothing  whatever  being  car- 

*  Official  Records  of  the  Civil  War,  Series  IV,  VoL  III,  pp. 
10  and  11. 
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ried  for  speculation.  The  Confederate  army  was  already 
in  such  dire  need  of  food  that  on  one  trip  the  ‘‘Hansa,” 
not  having  coal  enough  to  take  her  to  Bermuda  where 
most  of  her  valuable  supplies  were  waiting  to  be  shipped, 
was  sent  in  ballast  through  the  blockade,  so  as  to  bring 
in  a  cargo  of  bacon  from  ITassau. 

One  cause  of  the  strained  relations  existing  between  the 
N’orth  Carolina  authorities  and  the  Confederate  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Richmond  was  shown  in  the  complaint  of  Gover¬ 
nor  Vance  that  the  entire  importing  operations  of  his 
state,  which  had  been  so  successful  and  so  beneficial  to 
the  Southern  cause,  had  only  met  with  do^vnright  oppo¬ 
sition  rather  than  encouragement  from  the  Confederate 
administration. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  war,  according  to  Governor 
Vance,  the  Confederacy’s  Commissioner  in  England,  Mr. 
James  M.  Mason,  “had  laid  strong  hands  on  my  agents,” 
and  positively  forbade  them  putting  any  of  the  North 
Carolina  bonds  on  the  market  for  five  months  after  they 
landed  in  England.  Then  came  vexatious  and  irritating 
quarantine  delays  at  Wilmington,  though  the  state’s  for¬ 
eign  depot  had  been,  at  great  cost  and  inconvenience, 
made  at  Bermuda  instead  of  Nassau  to  avoid  this.  Coal 
belonging  to  the  North  Carolina  authorities  had  been 
seized  at  Wilmington  and  facilities  for  obtaining  more 
from  the  mines  had  been  denied.  Much  of  this  friction 
the  governor  attributed  to  want  of  discretion  on  the  part 
of  subordinate  Confederate  officers  (how  much  this  re¬ 
minds  of  conditions  prevailing  during  the  World  War!) 
as  well  as  the  want  of  foresight  displayed  in  the  oppo¬ 
sition  to  every  industrial  interest  of  the  country  by  army 
oflBcers. 

This  unfortunate  quarrel  contributed  to  weaken  the 
Confederate  cause  when  unity  was  most  needed.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  in  Richmond  contended  that  North  Caro¬ 
lina  was  the  greatest  manufacturing  state  in  the  South, 
having  rather  more  than  half  of  all  the  plants  of  this 
kind.  Yet  Governor  Vance  had  no  notion  of  permitting 
these  factories  to  work  for  the  Confederacy  as  a  whole; 
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he  arranged,  during  his  first  administration,  to  supply  the 
North  Carolina  troops  with  clothing  on  state  account, 
charging  for  the  service.  A  little  later,  when  clothing  was 
scarce,  he  kept  10,000  uniforms  in  store  in  Richmond 
nearly  a  year,  refusing  to  sell  them  to  the  government  for 
the  needy  soldiers  from  other  parts  of  the  Confederacy. 

With  his  numerous  weaving  mills  he  was  able  to  dress 
his  troops  well;  all  the  other  states  together  had  only 
twenty  manufacturing  textile  plants,  and  their  troops  were 
necessarily  poorly  clad.  Vance  boasted  in  his  many 
speeches  that  he  could  clothe  the  men  who  went  into  the 
army  from  North  Carolina,  and  the  i>eople  applauded 
him.* 

While  it  may  be  true  that  North  Carolina  had  seceded 
with  reluctance  in  1861;  yet,  having  embarked  in  the 
enterprise,  her  people  labored  valiantly  for  the  common 
cause,  furnishing  more  than  their  quota  of  men,  who 
fought  like  demons  at  Gettysburg!  and  elsewhere,  until 
political  discontent  was  fanned  into  flame  by  the  ambi¬ 
tious  stay-at-home  politicians.  In  1864  nearly  all  the 
supplies  from  Europe  entered  the  Confederacy  through 
Wilmington.  Governor  Vance  claimed,  as  he  had  done  in 
the  matter  of  manufacturing,  the  precedence  of  state 
blockade  runners  over  those  of  the  general  government,  at 
times  denouncing  President  Davis  and  his  administration 
in  unmeasured  terms.  He  practically  demanded  that 
North  Carolina’s  interests  should  be  first  satisfied;  then, 
if  anything  remained,  the  Confederacy  might  have  it. 

After  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  and  the  dis¬ 
aster  at  Vicksburg,  the  correspondence  of  many  prominent 
Southerners  shows  that  they  had  begun  to  despair  of  the 
ultimate  success  of  their  cause,  which  the  most  far-sighted 
felt  that  only  a  miracle  could  save.  Probably  this  want 
of  confidence  was  in  a  large  measure  responsible  for  much 
of  the  fault-finding  and  quarreling  that  went  on  between 

•Official  Eecords  of  the  Civil  War,  Series  IV,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  691. 

tThe  part  played  by  the  North  Carolina  troops  at  Gettysburg 
has  never  been  given  proper  recognition  by  most  historians. 
See  a  valuable  pamphlet,  “North  Carolina  at  Gettysburg,”  by 
Captain  W.  E.  Bond,  C.  S.  A.,  Scotland  Neck,  N.  C.,  1901. 
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the  various  Confederate  generals  and  officials.  The  South¬ 
ern  republic’s  precarious  financial  condition  had,  from  the 
first,  obliged  its  principal  purchasing  agent  in  Europe, 
Major  Caleb  Huse  (a  native,  by  the  way,  of  N’ewbury- 
port,  Massachusetts),  to  deal  with  firms  whose  standing 
was  not  quite  what  it  should  have  been,  particularly  Isaac. 
Campbell  and  Co.,  of  London.* 

In  1863,  the  administration  in  Richmond  sent  William 
G.  Crenshaw,  a  member  of  a  prominent  Richmond  mer¬ 
cantile  house,  abroad  on  another  mission  to  buy  arms  and 
supplies.  The  status  existing  between  Messrs.  Huse  and 
Crenshaw  had  been  left  vague  and  ill  defined,  resulting 
in  endless  quarrels  between  the  two,  to  the  great  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  cause  they  were  both  devoted  to. 

Crenshaw  accused  Huse  of  malfeasance  in  office,  but  an 
investigation  only  showed  that  the  latter  had  erred  in 
matters  of  judgment, f  and  indeed  Crenshaw’s  principal 
arraignment  of  Major  Huse  seems  to  have  rested  on  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  N’ortherner.  It  is  but  fair  to  the 
memory  of  Huse  to  say  that  his  last  years  were  spent 
in  narrow  circumstances  at  the  head  of  a  school  at  Cold 
Spring,  N.  Y.,  where  candidates  for  West  Point  and 
Annapolis  were  fitted  to  pass  the  examinations. 

All  the  Confederate  agents  in  Europe  were  greatly 
hampered  by  the  practical  failure  (caused  by  the  news  of 
the  Confederate  disasters  in  1863)  of  the  famous  $15,- 
000,000  cotton  loan,^  a  large  part  of  which  was  used  to 
manipulate  the  stock  market  instead  of  purchasing  sup¬ 
plies.  In  June,  1863,  E.  S.  Dargan,  a  prominent  lawyer 
and  politician  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  wrote  to  Secretary  of 
War  Sedden  at  Richmond — with  whom  he  was  on  close 
terms — “.  .  .  that  I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  keep¬ 
ing  up  some  communication  with  the  outside  world,  yet 
I  see  that  running  the  blockade,  unless  restrained,  will 

*  Official  Records  of  the  Civil  War,  Series  IV,  Vol.  II,  pp. 
544-45. 

t  Official  Records  of  the  Civil  War,  Series  IV,  Vol.  II,  p.  564. 

t  The  Confederate  States  of  America,  by  J.  C.  Schwab,  pp. 
41-42. 
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ruin  us  for  ever.  The  sending  out  of  all  our  cotton,  or 
a  large  part,  .  .  .  the  most  of  which  is  laid  out  in 
brandies,  wines  and  flimsy  gewgaws  that  bring  exorbitant 
prices,  but  little  in  articles  that  produce  substantial  good. 
But,  besides  this,  it  is  corrupting  our  people ;  it  is  turning 
all  their  hearts  and  souls  to  speculating.  .  . 

A  month  later  Mr.  Dargan  had  given  up  all  hope  of 
the  Confederacy’s  success,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
letter  to  his  friend  Seddon,  which  is  well  worth  repro¬ 
ducing: 

“The  disastrous  movement  of  Lee  into  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  the  later  especially,  will  end 
in  the  ruin  of  the  South  without  foreign  aid  in  some  shape. 
Mississippi  is  very  nearly  subdued  and  Alabama  is  nearly 
exhausted.  By  winter  both  states  will  be  overrun.  The 
policy  of  Grant  burning  and  destroying  all  before  him 
calculated  to  support  life,  will  end  in  starvation,  and  at 
an  early  day.  We  are  without  doubt  gone  up ;  no  help  can 
be  had.  I  have  ever  believed  that  England  and  France 
would  interfere  to  make  separation  complete,  on  condition 
that  slavery  be  abolished ;  not  without. 

“If  we  are  overrun,  slavery  will  be  abolished  and  we 
ourselves  destroyed.  Mow,  I  greatly  prefer  the  former 
to  the  latter  condition.  So  would  the  country.  .  .  .  All 
■efforts  ought  to  be  made  to  ward  off  the  disastrous  fate 
that  will  follow  their  success  over  us,  .  .  .  for  I  assure 
you  that  the  loss  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  separating  us 
entirely  from  the  West ;  their  immense  army,  .  .  .  while 
ours  is  not  only  diminished  but  poorly  fed,  will  end  in 
•our  overthrow. 

“The  failure  of  the  Government  to  re-enforce  Vicksburg, 
but  allowing  the  strength  and  flower  of  our  army  to  go 
Morth,  when  there  could  be  but  one  fate  attending  them, 
has  so  broken  down  the  hopes  of  our  people  that  even  the 
little  strength  remaining  can  only  be  exerted  in  despair, 
and  a  slight  change  in  the  policy  of  Lincoln  would  end 
our  revolution  and  hopes.  If  anything  can  be  done  on 
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any  terms  in  Europe,  delay  not  the  effort.  If  nothing^ 
can  be,  God  alone  knows  what  is  left  for  us.  I  write 
yoii  this  from  no  other  reason  than  to  exhibit  to  you  the 
true  condition  of  things  here.  I  would  not  have  you  speak 
of  this  to  anyone  except  the  President.  You  may  show 
it  to  him  if  you  think  proper.”* 

In  October,  1863,  there  was  still  £704,000  of  the  Er- 
langer  (bonds)  $15,000,000  loan  to  be  disposed  of.  It 
was  felt  that  if  something  was  not  done  to  raise  the  Con¬ 
federate  Government  credit,  they  would  be  likely  to  re¬ 
main  on  hand  for  some  time.  So,  in  order  to  improve 
the  loan  and  to  facilitate  the  negotiation  of  these  £704,000, 
Erlanger  and  Co.,  Schroeder  and  Co.,  and  H.  O.  Brewer 
had  started  a  line  of  small  blockade  runners  to  run  from 
Havana  to  Mobile,  in  order  to  bring  out  cotton  under  the 
loan.t  These  were  the  steamers  “Crescent,”  “Denbigh,” 
“Alabama”  and  “Fanny.”  The  last  two  were  afterwards 
captured,  in  September,  1863.  At  about  the  same  date, 
Quartermaster  General  Lawton  of  the  Confederate  army 
reported  that  the  loss  of  the  blockade  runners  “Hebe”  and 
“Venus”  had  largely  crippled  the  hoped  for  supplies  of 
shoes,  blankets  and  overcoats  for  General  Lee’s  army. 

Among  the  various  prominent  blockade  running  skip¬ 
pers,  Capt.  Lionel  Campbell  Goldsmid  (an  Englishman 
of  Jewish  descent)  was  considered  unusually  lucky.  In 
1915  he  was  living  comfortably  in  London,  and  gave  an 
account  of  his  experiences  to  the  correspondent  of  the 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Repuhlican.X 

This  veritable  “ancient  mariner”  had  followed  the  sea 
since  he  was  a  boy.  He  fought  in  the  Crimea,  and  later 
with  Garibaldi.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  one  of  the 
two  famous  commanders  of  sister  ships  built  on  the  Clyde 
for  the  express  purpose  of  running  the  American  blockade, 
— the  renowned  “Venus,”  of  which  he  was  captain,  and  the 
even  more  famous  “Don,”  which  had  as  her  skipper  the 

♦Official  Records  of  the  Civil  War,  Series  IV,  Vol.  II,  pp. 
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great  Hobart  Pasha,  whose  name,  of  course,  is  a  house¬ 
hold  word  in  connection  with  the  blockading  history  of 
the  years  1861-65.  Hobart  Pasha  (he  acquired  his  title 
from  having  been  at  one  time  Admiral  of  the  Turkish 
Navy)  was  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  and 
died  as  long  ago  as  1886.  He  was  known  as  “Captain 
Roberts”  in  his  blockade  running  days.  Both  Captain 
Goldsmid  and  Hobart  Pasha  made  many  trips  between 
the  Bermudas  and  Wilmington,  carrying  sorely  needed 
manufactured  articles  to  the  people  of  the  South,  and 
returning  packed  with  bales  of  cotton  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  mouse  hardly  could  have  stowed  itself  away  on 
board, — and  neither  was  ever  captured. 

Late  in  1863  Goldsmid  was  engaged  as  captain  of  the 
newly  built  “Venus,”  one  of  the  earliest  twin-screw  steam¬ 
ers  ever  constructed.  She  was  built  on  the  Clyde,  of  400 
tons  burden,  180  feet  long,  22  feet  beam,  250  nominal 
horse  power,  a  fine  craft  in  all  respects.  Most  of  Captain 
Goldsmid’s  runs  were  made  from  Bermuda  and  Nassau, 
and  occupied  on  an  average,  about  three  days  and  nights. 
The  cargo  carried  was  generally  worth  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $250,000,  and  consisted  of  blankets,  shoes,  manu¬ 
factured  goods  of  all  sorts,  and  certain  mysterious  cases 
marked  “hardware”  (arms  and  ammunition),  of  which 
the  Confederate  military  authorities  took  prompt  posses¬ 
sion.  The  crew  consisted  of  himself,  as  captain,  three 
officers,  three  engineers,  and  28  men,  including  firemen — 
that  is,  10  seamen  and  18  firemen.  “They  were  all  Eng¬ 
lishmen,”  said  Capt.  Goldsmid,  “and  as  they  were  picked 
men,  received  very  high  wages.  In  fact,  the  British  men- 
of-war  on  the  West  India  station  found  it  hard  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  crews  from  deserting,  so  great  was  the  temp¬ 
tation  offered  by  the  blockade  runners.” 

The  captains  received  for  the  round  trip,  in  and  out, 
$5,000  (half  in  advance — as  did  the  rest  of  the  crew), 
the  chief  officer  $1,250,  the  second  and  third  $750,  the 
chief  engineer  $2,500,  the  crew  and  firemen  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $250,  and  the  pilot  $3,500.  Pilots  had  to  be 
paid  especially  well,  for,  if  captured,  the  United  States 
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authorities  dealt  severely  with  them,  especially  if  they 
were  Wilmington  or  Charleston  men. 

When  a  blockade  runner  arrived  safely  at  either  Wil¬ 
mington  or  Charleston,  they  were  received  with  something 
like  ecstacy,  not  to  mention  being  visited  by  hungry  and 
thirsty  Southerners  of  all  ranks  and  denominations,  to 
whom  whatever  they  liked  to  eat  or  drink  was  freely  given. 
Huge  profits  were  made  in  those  days,  even  by  private 
speculations  on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
blockade  runners,  as  was  instanced  by  an  amusing  deal 
carried  out  by  Hobart  Pasha. 

“One  day,  not  long  before  he  first  left  England,”  said 
Captain  Goldsmid,  “Hobart  Pasha  met  a  Southern  woman, 
who,  when  asked  what  was  most  needed  by  her  compa¬ 
triots  in  the  blockaded  states,  replied  curtly,  ‘Corsets,  sir, 
I  reckon.’  Hobart  Pasha  accordingly  invested  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  pairs  of  ‘stays,’  paying  one  shilling  and  a  penny, 
or  about  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  a  pair  for  them,  as  well 
as  500  boxes  of  Cockle’s  pills  and  a  big  invoice  of  tooth¬ 
brushes,  too!  At  Wilmington,  he  sold  these  corsets  for 
12  shillings,  or  roughly,  $3  a  pair,  thus  making  a  profit 
of  1100  per  cent.  The  Cockle’s  pills,  famous  to  this  day 
in  England,  proved  literally  a  drug  on  the  market  in 
the  South,  no  one  ever  having  heard  of  their  virtues;  so 
Hobart  Pasha  took  them  to  Nassau,  where  an  enterprising 
druggist  gave  him  two  chests  of  lucifer  matches  in  ex¬ 
change  for  them,  which  matches  he  ultimately  sold  in  the 
Confederacy  at  a  tidy  profit.  The  toothbrushes  were 
sent  to  Richmond,  where  they  sold  at  about  seven  times 
their  cost.” 

Cotton,  however,  was  of  course  the  paying  article  in 
this  trade,  the  price  in  the  Southern  states  averaging, 
according  to  Captain  Goldsmid,  from  four  to  six  cents  a 
pound,  while  the  price  in  Liverpool  was  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  half-a-crown,  or  about  60  cents,  a  pound.  The 
“Venus”  carried  about  1,140  bales  on  every  voyage,  the 
hold  being,  in  the  first  place,  stowed  by  expert  stevedores, 
the  cotton  bales  packed  so  closely  that  a  rat  could  hardly 
find  room  to  hide  among  them.  Then  the  hatches  were 
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put  on,  and  a  tier  of  bales  put  fore  and  aft,  in  every 
available  spot  on  deck,  leavinji  openings  for  the  approaches 
to  the  cabins,  engine-room,  and  the  men’s  forecastle ;  then 
another  somewhat  thinner  tier  on  top  of  that,  after  which 
a  few  bales  for  the  captain  and  officers,  and  the  cargo  was 
complete.  ‘‘Loaded  in  this  way,”  observed  Captain  Gold- 
smid,  “the  vessel,  with  only  her  foremast  up,  looked  more 
like  a  huge  hale  of  cotton  with  a  stick  placed  upright  at 
one  end  of  it  than  anything  else.” 

For  close  on  ten  months  he  ran  the  “Venus”  to  and 
fro  between  J^assau  and  Bermuda  and  Wilmington, 
always  managing  to  evade  capture.  Once  he  left  Bermuda 
in  company  with  four  other  blockade  runners  and  was 
the  only  fortunate  vessel  of  the  lot.  Of  the  other  four, 
three  were  run  on  shore  and  destroyed  by  their  crews,  and 
one  was  run  down  at  sea  and  captured.  When  he  arrived 
at  Southampton,  on  his  way  home  to  England,  however, 
the  first  thing  Captain  Ooldsmid  saw  in  the  Times  was  a 
paragraph  headed,  “Capture  of  the  ‘Venus.’  ”  She  fell 
a  prey,  it  seems,  to  a  new  fast  cruiser,  which  had  come  out 
on  her  trial  trip. 

Later  the  captain  again  left  England,  this  time  in 
command  of  a  new  and  exceptionally  fast  paddle-wheel 
steamer,  especially  built  at  Glasgow  to  outrun  the  swiftest 
United  States  cruisers,  and  made  several  successful  round 
trips  in  her,  but  eventually,  after  a  terrific  experience 
with  yellow  fever,  which  killed  ofiF  some  of  his  crew  in 
half  an  hour,  he  gave  up  the  game  of  blockade  running 
forever,  a  game,  in  fact,  that  w'as  fast  running  to  its 
close. 

Of  the  large  number  of  blockade  runners  that  were 
lost,  many  were  intentionally  run  ashore  by  their  crews 
to  avoid  capture  by  the  United  States  men-of-war.  The 
beach  for  miles  north  and  south  of  Bald  Head,  J^orth 
Carolina,  is  marked  still  b}'’  the  melancholy  wrecks  of 
a^vift  and  graceful  steamers,  which  had  been  employed 
in  this  perilous  enterprise.  Some  of  the  one  hundred  ves¬ 
sels  engaged  in  this  traffic  between  Wilmington  and  the 
West  Indies  with  the  regularity  of  mail  boats,and  some 
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even  of  the  slowest  speed — the  “Pet”  for  instance — 
eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  Federal  fleet,  passed  unscathed 
twenty,  thirty  and  forty  times,  making  millions  for  the 
fortunate  owners.  One  little  beauty,  the  “Siren,”  a  fast 
boat,  numbered  nearly  flfty  voyages.  The  success  of  these 
ships  depended,  of  course,  in  great  measure  upon  the 
skill  and  coolness  of  their  commanders  and  pilots.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  those  in  charge  of  officers  of  the  Confed¬ 
erate  Xavy  were,  it  is  believed  with  one  exception,  never 
taken ;  but  many  were  captured,  sunk,  and  otherwise  lost, 
through  no  fault  of  the  brave  fellows  in  charge  of  them. 

The  “Beauregard”  and  the  “Venus”  lie  stranded  on 
Carolina  Beach:  the  “Modern  Greece”  near  New  Inlet; 
the  “Antonica”  on  Frying  Pan  shoals;  the  “Ella”  on  Bald 
Head;  the  “Spunky”  and  the  “Georgiana  McCall”  on 
Caswell  Beach ;  the  “Hebe”  and  the  “Dee”  between 
Wrightsville  and  Masonboro.  Two  others  lie  near  Lock¬ 
wood’s  Folly  Bar ;  and  others,  whose  names  are  forgotten, 
are  half  buried  in  the  sands,  where  they  may  remain  for 
centuries  to  come.  After  a  heavy  storm  on  the  coast,  the 
summer  residents  at  Carolina  Beach  and  Masonboro 
Sound,  N.  C.,  have  occasionally  picked  up  along  the  shore 
some  interesting  relies  of  blockade  times,  which  the  heav¬ 
ing  ocean  has  broken  from  the  buried  cargoes  of  the 
“Beauregard,”  “Venus,”  “Hebe,”  and  “Dee.”  Tallow 
candles,  Nassau  bacon,  soldiers’  shoes,  and  other  wreck¬ 
age  comprise  in  part  this  flotsam  yielded  up  by  Neptune 
after  nearly  fifty  years’  soaking  in  the  sea.  At  the  time 
of  her  loss,  the  “Venus”  was  commanded  by  a  prominent 
officer  of  the  Royal  British  Navy  on  leave  of  absence, 
Captain  (afterwards  Admiral)  Murray- Aynsley,  known 
by  blockade  runners  as  Captain  Murray.* 

Blockade  running  to  Galveston,  the  Rio  Grande  River, 
and  other  Texan  ports  had  been,  as  before  mentioned, 
carried  on  principally  by  small  schooners,  and  the  trade, 
as  compared  to  that  existing  with  Charleston  and  Wil¬ 
mington,  amounted  to  very  little,  due  to  the  difficulty  of 

•Chronicles  of  the  Cape  Fear  River,  by  James  Sprunt,  LL.D., 
p.  461. 
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communications  and  transportation  between  Texas  and  the 
rest  of  the  Confederacy.  The  great  number  of  shoals  and 
bars  to  be  found  on  the  Gulf  coast  also  required  vessels  of 
very  light  draft  and  rendered  navigation  extra  hazardous. 

However,  as  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  Confederacy  were 
either  captured  or  closely  invested,  trade  now  changed 
to  the  Gulf  States,  with  Havana  as  a  base,  and  a  great 
many  steamers  which  had  formerly  run  from  ?fassa\i,  now 
turned  their  attention  to  Galveston,  which  was  practically 
the  only  port  left  for  blockade  running  enterprises.  The 
steamers  consumed  a  large  amount  of  coal,  and  as  this 
article  was  not  to  be  had  in  Texas,  they  had  to  take  in 
sufficient  fuel  at  Havana  for  the  round  trip,  and  as  the 
latter  was  very  dear,  it  added  greatly  to  the  expense  of 
the  voyage  and  also  impaired  their  speed. 

One  of  the  most  successful  and  profitable  steamers  that 
sailed  out  of  Havana  as  a  blockade  runner,  was  a  some¬ 
what  old  and  by  no  means  fast  boat  named  the  ‘‘Denbigh.” 
This  vessel  ran  for  a  considerable  time  between  Havana 
and  Mobile;  but  when  the  forts  at  the  entrance  of  the 
latter  port  were  captured  by  the  United  States  forces,  she 
ran  to  Galveston,  to  and  from  which  port  she  made  such 
regular  trips  that  she  was  called  “the  packet.”  She  was 
small  in  size  and  not  high  above  the  water,  and  painted 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  be  readily  seen  at  a  distance. 
The  “Denbigh”  was  light  on  coal,  made  but  little  smoke, 
and  depended  more  upon  strategy  than  speed.  It  was  gen¬ 
erally  admitted  that  she  carried  larger  cargoes  of  cotton 
and  was  a  more  profitable  vessel  than  any  of  the  larger 
and  swifter  “cracks.”  Some  idea  of  the  difficult  naviga¬ 
tion  she  encountered  at  the  entrance  of  Galveston  harbor 
may  be  formed  by  the  following  account  of  William 
Watson,*  who  was  pilot  of  the  blockade  runner  (steamer) 
“Phoenix,”  in  1865: 

“We  kept  on  going  slow”  (they  had  safely  run  through 
the  United  States  fieet)  “and  the  water,  as  I  expected, 
shoaled  down  to  seven  feet,  and  the  vessel  stuck  and  the 

•“The  Adventures  of  a  Blockade  Runner,”  pp.  300-01. 
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engines  were  stopped.  I  was  not  altogether  satisfied  at 
the  position  we  were  in,  as  I  had  never  known  the  water 
to  be  so  low  in  this  channel  before.  ...  I  felt  slightly 
uneasy,  and  ordered  the  small  boat  to  be  lowered.  .  .  . 
I  took  two  hands  with  me  and  took  soundings.  .  .  .  This 
showed  we  were  all  right,  and  as  the  tide  was  rising  we 
should  soon  get  in.  .  .  .  Just  then  I  heard  the  captain 
cry  out,  ‘Stop  there!  where  are  you  going?’  and  he  ran 
to  stop  some  of  the  men  who  were  making  their  way  to 
the  boat,  which  had  been  left  alongside.  This  was  some 
of  the  firemen  and  coal  trimmers  trying  to  slip  into  the 
boat  and  desert  the  vessel.  Their  reason  for  so  doing 
they  could  not  well  explain.  They  said  they  did  not  want 
to  be  captured,  made  prisoners,  shipwrecked,  worked  to 
death,  starved,  and  otherwise  ill-treated  and  abused,  all 
of  which  they  had  been  on  board  the  ‘Phoenix,’  and  they 
refused  to  return  to  their  duty. 

“On  my  asking  the  engineer  what  they  meant,  he  said 
that  some  of  the  firemen  and  trimmers  had  been  picked 
up  about  the  grog  shops  at  Havana,  and  a  more  worthless 
and  despicable  set  he  had  never  seen.  They  were  recent 
imports  into  Havana,  of  that  class  of  loafers  and  sea  law¬ 
yers  which  infest  sea  ports.  .  .  .  They  had  feigned  to  be 
sick,  done  little  work,  and  caused  much  trouble  and  extra 
work  to  others  on  the  passage  over,  and  they  now  wanted 
to  get  ashore  to  get  drink. 

“I  laughed,  and  said  it  was  evident  that  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  place  they  had  come  to,  or  they  would 
not  seek  to  desert  their  ship.  They  would  find  little  drink 
ashore  at  this  place,  and  more  kicks  than  sympathy.  I 
told  the  captain,  in  their  hearing,  that  I  thought  the  best 
thing  he  could  do  was  to  let  them  go;  when  they  got 
ashore  the  provost  guard  would  take  charge  of  and  con¬ 
script  them  into  the  Confederate  army,  which  was  an 
excellent  place  for  straightening  up  into  good  behaviour 
such  fellows  as  they.  .  .  . 

“The  rising  tide  had  now  caused  the  steamer  to  float, 
the  engines  were  set  in  motion,  .  .  .  and  we  soon  reached 
the  (Confederate)  guard  boat.  ...” 
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In  the  same  year,  1865,  the  blockade  runner  ‘‘Banshee’^ 
II,  of  which  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor  (previously  mentioned) 
was  agent,  had  an  even  more  exciting  experience  while 
entering  Galveston  harbor.  She  had  been  driven  out  of 
her  course  by  a  violent  “norther,”  and  so  when  daylight 
broke,  was  inside  the  blockading  fleet  opposite  Galveston 
and  obliged  to  make  a  dash  for  the  bar.  To  make  matters 
worse,  a  large  launch  filled  with  United  States  sailors 
and  marines  was  discovered  close  under  the  “Banshee’s” 
port  bow.  Luckily,  the  boat’s  crew  seemed  only  too  thank¬ 
ful  at  their  narrow  escape  to  open  fire,  but  they  soon 
regained  their  senses  and  threw  up  rocket  after  rocket  to 
warn  the  blockaders. 

It  was  a  moment  for  immediate  decision:  the  alterna¬ 
tives  were  to  swing  the  “Banshee”  round  and  stand  a 
chase  seaward  by  the  fastest  United  States  men-of-war, 
with  a  chance  of  capture,  and  in  any  case  a  return  to 
Havana,  as  there  was  not  sufficient  coal  for  another  at¬ 
tempt,  or  to  make  a  dash  for  it  and  take  the  fire  of  the 
squadron.  In  an  instant  Captain  Steele  decided  to  run 
for  it,  and  gave  the  order,  “Full  speed  ahead.”  The 
difficulty  now  was  that  the  “Banshee”  could  not  make 
for  the  main  channel  without  going  through  the  entire 
fleet.  This  would  have  been  certain  destruction;  so  the 
steamer  was  headed  for  a  “swash”  channel  along  the 
beach;  shoal  water  and  heavy  breakers  had  to  be  passed, 
but  there  was  now  no  other  choice  open. 

The  fleet  opened  upon  the  unfortunate  “Banshee,”  and 
she  took  the  fire  of  each  ship  as  she  passed.  Luckily  for 
her,  the  blockaders  were  in  rough  water  on  the  windward 
side  of  the  shoal,  which  spoiled  their  aim.  To  this  the 
“runner”  owed  her  escape,  for,  although  her  smoke  stacks 
were  riddled  with  shell  splinters,  she  received  no  other 
damage,  and  had  but  one  man  wounded.  After  two  or 
three  fearful  bumps  on  the  bar,  when  those  on  board 
thought  all  was  over  with  them,  she  just  managed  to  get 
into  the  deep  channel  and  head  for  Galveston  Bay,  leaving 
the  disappointed  fleet  astern, 

Mr.  Taylor  found  Galveston  “a  most  forsaken  place, 
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its  streets  covered  with  sand” ;  the  approaching  end  of  the 
long  struggle  showed  in  its  rotting  wharves  and  the  de¬ 
plorable  condition  of  the  defences.  It  was  found  very 
difficult  to  procure  a  suitable  outward  cargo  for  the  “Ban¬ 
shee.”  The  inward  one  sold  well,  but  Mr.  Taylor  found 
the  trouble  was  to  obtain  cotton :  there  was  extremely  little 
of  it  left  near  the  coast,  and  to  get  it  from  the  interior  of 
Texas  was  a  long,  tedious  and  expensive  process.  After 
endless  negotiations,  a  full-pressed  cotton  cargo  was  ob¬ 
tained,  but  only  by  paying  a  high  price  and  waiting  a 
long  time  for  it.  The  end  of  the  war  coming  soon  after, 
put  a  stop  to  all  further  blockade  running. 

One  of  the  most  daring  deeds  in  the  whole  Civil  War 
was  the  running  of  the  blockade  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red 
River,  by  the  Confederate  ram  “Webb,”  and  her  perilous 
attempt  to  pass  through  the  United  States  fleet  below 
New  Orleans  and  so  gain  the  open  sea.* 

The  “W,  H.  Webb”  (named  for  the  famous  New  York 
shipbuilder)  was  constructed  in  New  York  several  years 
prior  to  the  war,  for  the  New  York  Underwriters.  She 
was  of  fine  model,  200  feet  long,  and  was  employed  for 
wrecking  purposes  and  for  assisting  vessels  in  distress. 
Her  machinery  consisted  of  two  independent  walking-beam 
engines,  driving  thirty-five  foot  paddle-wheels,  and  she 
was  considered  the  most  powerful  vessel  of  her  size  then 
extant.  After  being  thus  employed  for  a  few  years,  the 
“Webb”  was  sold  to  Peter  Marcy  of  New  Orleans,  who 
used  her  as  a  low-bar  towboat. 

When  New  Orleans  was  captured  by  Admiral  Farragut, 
the  “Webb”  was  sent  up  the  Red  River  by  her  owner  for 
safe  keeping.  Soon  after  reaching  Red  River  she  was 
taken  over  by  the  Confederate  authorities  and  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  ram.  The  steamer  was  accordingly  strength¬ 
ened  and  fitted  up  as  such,  with  an  armament  of  one 
12-inch  swivel  rifle  in  her  bow,  two  nine-inch  guns,  one 
on  each  side,  and  two  12-pounders  aft.  Thus  equipped, 
the  “Webb”  was  ready  for  work  as  a  Confederate  ram. 

*  Composed  in  part  from  the  narrative  of  Mr.  William  Biggio, 
pilot  of  the  “Webb.” 
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Her  first  exploit  was  to  sink  the  United  States  ^nboat 
^‘Indianola,”  which  had  run  the  gauntlet  at  Vicksburg, 
and  was  the  first  man-of-war  to  blockade  the  mouth  of 
the  Red  River.  While  there,  the  “Webb”  ran  into  the 
“Indianola”  one  night  and  sent  her  to  the  bottom.  Shortly 
after  this,  the  “Webb”  had  another  fight  at  Atchafalaya. 

Her  exploits  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Confederate 
Navy  Department,  and  the  idea  was  conceived  of  bring¬ 
ing  her  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  she  could  work  on 
a  more  effective  scale.  To  navigate  the  “Webb”  out  was 
a  desperate  undertaking,  as  the  Mississippi  River  was  full 
of  United  States  gunboats.  Forts  St.  Philip  and  Jackson 
were  to  be  passed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  blockade  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  River.  Commander  Charles  Read  of 
the  Confederate  Navy,  already  famous  for  his  raid  in  the 
harbor  of  Portland,  Maine,  in  1863  (of  which  more  will 
be  said  further  on),  was  selected  as  the  proper  man  to 
bring  the  “Webb”  into  the  Gulf.  He  was  accordingly 
sent  from  Richmond  with  sealed  orders,  and  arrived  in 
Shreveport,  Louisiana,  in  March,  1865. 

Commander  Read  immediately  began  the  task  of  get¬ 
ting  his  vessel  ready  for  her  dangerous  undertaking.  A 
rough  bulwark  was  built  round  her  forecastle,  to  protect 
her  as  much  as  possible  from  the  sea,  and  several  hundred 
bales  of  cotton  were  piled  up  around  the  machinery,  to 
protect  it  from  the  enemy’s  guns  while  running  the  block¬ 
ade.  For  fuel,  pine  knots  were  substituted  for  coal.  A 
month’s  rations  and  water  were  placed  on  board,  and  the 
“Webb”  received  a  good  whitewashing  to  prevent  her  from 
being  seen  at  night.  Her  officers  were :  Lieutenant  W.  H. 

Wall,  executive  officer;  Samuel  P.  Blanc,  master; - 

Scott,  midshipman;  W.  J.  Addison,  surgeon;  William 
Biggio,  pilot;  and  others.  Engineers  were  secured,  and 
the  craft  was  manned  by  volunteers  from  General  E.  Kirby 
Smith’s  trans-Mississippi  army. 

While  lying  at  Shreveport  an  incident  occurred  which 
would  have  made  many  an  old  sailor  shake  in  his  boots. 
No  matter  how  safe  and  sound  a  vessel  may  be,  there  is 
an  old  superstition  that  rats  will  invariably  desert  her 
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if  disaster  is  ahead.  And  it  seems  that  every  one  of 
them  deserted  at  daylight  of  the  morning  the  “Webb’^ 
was  to  start  on  her  perilous  journey.  It  is  said  that  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  intended  expedition  reached  Admiral  S.  P. 
Lee  commanding  the  United  States  naval  forces  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  he  dispatched  a  fleet  of  ironclads  and 
gunboats  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ked  River  to  prevent  the 
ram’s  escape.  Among  them  was  the  monitor  “Manhattan’' 
and  the  ironclads  “Lafayette”  and  “Choctaw.” 

Everything  being  prepared,  the  “Webb”  left  Shreve¬ 
port,  Louisiana,  on  the  Red  River,  twenty-five  miles  below 
Alexandria,  on  Monday,  April  16th,  1865.  She  stopped 
at  Cote’s  Landing  and  after  taking  on  board  250  cords 
of  wood,  tied  up  there.  At  this  point  a  spar  torpedo,  fas¬ 
tened  to  a  thirty-five  foot  pole,  was  attached  to  the  bow 
of  the  ram.  It  was  hoped  with  this  torpedo  to  blow  up 
the  “Manhattan”  or  one  of  the  other  lai^  men-of-war 
lying  at  the  mouth  of  Red  River.  After  getting  the  tor¬ 
pedo  satisfactorily  arranged,  the  “Webb,”  on  April  23rd, 
moved  slowlj'  down  the  river.  Commander  Read’s  inten¬ 
tion  being  to  reach  its  mouth  just  after  dark.  This  was 
accomplished,  and  so  far  all  plans  had  worked  well. 

In  front  of  the  “Webb,”  only  a  few  hundred  yards  dis¬ 
tant,  lay  the  six  vessels  of  the  United  States  fleet.  It 
was  a  little  after  8  o’clock  in  the  evening  when  they  were 
first  descried.  All  lights  on  the  Confederate  craft  were 
concealed  and  she  ran  very  slowly,  in  order  not  to  maks 
much  noise.  Pilot  Biggio,  in  his  narrative,  said: 

“We  approached  close  enough  to  distinguish  every  ves¬ 
sel,  and  were  within  five  hundred  yards  of  them  before- 
they  discovered  us.  I  was  at  the  wheel,  and  we  had  slowed 
up  the  ‘Webb’  as  much  as  possible,  preparatory  to  making 
the  final  run  through  the  gauntlet.  The  steam  in  the 
boilers  was  very  high,  and  the  engineer  called  to  the 
captain  that  he  could  not  stand  it  much  longer  without 
imminent  risk  of  an  explosion. 

“At  this  moment  a  rocket  went  up  from  the  Federal 
fleet,  and  we  knew  we  had  been  discovered.  Captain  Read 
then  yelled,  ‘Let  her  go!’  and  I  rang  the  fast  bell.  Tha 
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engineer  threw  the  throttle  wide  open,  and  the  ‘Webb’ 
fairly  leaped  and  trembled.  ‘Keep  her  for  the  biggest 
opening  between  them,’  shouted  the  captain,  and  I  did 
as  commanded.  By  this  time  every  whistle  in  the  Federal 
fleet  was  screaming,  drums  were  beating,  rockets  were  go¬ 
ing  up,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  very  devil  was  to  pay. 

“I  kept  the  ‘Webb’  straight  on  her  course,  however, 
headed  for  the  largest  opening,  and  before  a  gun  was 
fired  we  had  passed  the  blockade,  had  turned  the  bend  and 
were  making  down  the  Mississippi  Kiver.  We  had  run 
the  gauntlet  and  were  now  ‘between  the  devil  and  the 
deep  blue  sea.’ 

“After  we  had  gone  down  the  river  some  distance,  the 
‘Manhattan’  fired  a  few  shots,  but  did  no  harm.  Passing 
out  of  Red  River,  and  through  the  very  jaws  of  death,  it 
was  only  to  encounter  new  and  greater  danger  before  the 
Gulf  could  be  reached. 

“After  passing  Hogg  Point,  I  looked  back  and  saw  two 
Federal  gunboats  following  the  ‘Webb,’  but  she  was  kept 
on  her  course  and  soon  left  her  pursuers  in  the  distance. 
All  the  way  from  Red  River  to  New  Orleans  United  States 
men-of-war  were  supposed  to  be  anchored  in  the  river 
every  five  miles.  As  the  ‘Webb’  approached  one  of  these 
boats  she  was  signaled.  The  signal  was  answered  by 
Quartermaster  James  Kelley,  who  remained  on  deck  un¬ 
covering  lights.  When  the  ‘Webb’  was  nearly  on  the  gun¬ 
boat,  Kelley  would  run  up  any  kind  of  a  light,  and  the 
ram  would  be  past  the  Federal  gunboat  before  the  fraud 
could  be  detected.  About  fifteen  miles  below  Red  River, 
Commander  Read  had  a  boat  lowered  and  sent  a  squad 
ashore  to  cut  the  telegraph  wires,  but  unfortunately  not 
before  a  dispatch  had  been  sent  from  Donaldsonville  to 
New  Orleans,  saying  that  the  ‘Webb’  had  passed  the  Fed¬ 
eral  fleet,  giving  theTJnited  States  authorities  in  the  latter 
city  three  hours’  notice  in  advance  of  her  approach.  The 
operation  of  cutting  the  wires  was  performed  several 
times,  and  thus  passed  the  first  night  after  running  the 
blockade  at  the  mouth  of  Red  River.” 

At  daylight  the  Confederate  steamer  was  close  to  a  gun- 
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boat  lying  at  anchor  at  Donaldsonville.  She  ran  up  her 
signals  and  at  the  same  time  ran  out  her  guns.  Commander 
Read  thought  he  was  in  for  a  desperate  battle,  but  for¬ 
tunately  it  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  drill,  and 
the  guns  were  run  back  again. 

The  signals  of  the  Federal  men-of-war  were  duly  an¬ 
swered  by  the  “Webb,”  flags  being  used  in  the  daytime 
in  the  same  manner  that  lights  were  at  night.  The  Con¬ 
federates  could  have  destroyed  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
property  on  their  wild  trip,  but  their  sole  object  was  to 
run  the  blockade.  Determining  to  pass  Kew  Orleans  as 
soon  as  possible,  Commander  Read  urged  his  vessel  on  as 
fast  as  she  could  be  made  to  go.  About  1  P.  M.  the 
“Wehb”  reached  Jfew  Orleans,  and  found  the  Union  fleet 
lying  at  St.  Mary’s  Market. 

“We  were  all  feeling  good,”  said  Pilot  Biggio  in  his 
narrative,  “thinking  that  everything  was  all  right,  and 
that  we  were  not  e.xpected.  We  reckoned  wrong,  however, 
for  just  as  we  got  abreast  the  ‘Lackawanna,’  a  twenty-four 
gun  ship,  her  captain  received  news  of  our  coming.  Be¬ 
fore  he  could  get  all  his  men  to  quarters,  however,  we 
were  right  on  him;  in  fact,  so  close  that  a  stone  could 
have  been  thrown  from  one  boat  to  the  other.  In  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  the  ‘Lackawanna’  fired  a  shot 
that  went  clear  through  the  ‘Webb’  abreast  the  forehatch, 
four  feet  from  the  water’s  edge,  and  landed  in  Algiers,” — 
a  suburb  of  I^ew  Orleans. 

“After  the  first  shot.  Captain  Read  ordered  Kelley  to 
haul  down  the  false  colors  and  run  up  the  Confederate 
flag,  as  he  expected  to  see  the  ‘Webb’  sunk  right  there,  and 
he  wanted  to  go  down  with  her  own  colors  flying.  After 
giving  this  order.  Commander  Read  walked  to  the  side  of 
his  ship  nearest  the  firing,  and  remained  there  until  we 
passed.  Pilot  James  West,  an  old  Red  River  pilot,  who 
was  helping  me  at  the  wheel,  lay  down  on  the  deck,  and 
I  was  left  to  steer  alone. 

“The  ‘Lackawanna’s’  first  shot  was  followed  by  others. 
Her  second  one  was  aimed  at  the  pilot  house,  but  struck 
a  bale  of  cotton  and  glanced  up,  passing  over  the  pilot 
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house  aud  doing  no  damage.  The  third  shot  went  through 
the  chimney  guys  of  the  ‘Webb’  and  did  little  harm.  By 
this  tinae  we  were  turning  the  bend  of  the  river  just  below 
Xew  Orleans,  and  the  firing  from  the  ‘Lackawanna’  ceased, 
her  captain  discovering  that  her  shots  were  going  straight 
into  Algiers  and  doing  great  damage  there.  Anchored 
near  the  lower  part  of  Algiers,  and  about  the  middle  of 
the  river,  was  a  large  vessel  supposed  to  be  the  United 
States  steam  frigate  ‘Hartford.’  We  tried  to  blow  her 
up  with  our  torpedo,  but  by  some  mistake  the  torpedo 
couldn’t  be  fired  in  time ;  and  the  mistake,  as  it  happened, 
was  a  fortunate  one,  for  the  vessel  proved  to  be,  not  the 
‘Hartford,’  but  a  transport  called  the  ‘Fear  Xot,’  loaded 
with  fixed  ammunition.  Had  we  run  into  her  with  the 
torpedo,  as  we  intended,  the  chances  are  that  no  one  on 
either  vessel  would  have  lived  to  tell  the  tale. 

“When  we  got  alongside  of  the  ‘Fear  Not,’  an  odd  inci¬ 
dent  occurred.  A  Union  officer  was  standing  on  her  deck 
with  a  lady  at  his  side.  Price,  another  pilot  on  the  ‘Webb,’ 
picked  up  a  rifle  and  was  in  the  act  of  shooting  the  officer 
when  Commander  Read  ordered  him  to  desist.  Price 
reluctantly  obeyed,  remarking  as  he  laid  down  the  gun, 
that  it  was  the  first  time  he  was  ever  ordered  not  to  shoot 
a  Yankee. 

“Seeing  that  the  ‘Fear  Not’  would  not  molest  us,  our 
next  thought  was  to  get  away ;  so  down  the  river  we  went. 
Looking  back,  we  saw  the  U.  S.  S.  ‘Hollyhock’  coming 
after  us.  The  ‘Hollyhock’  had  also  been  a  low-bar  tow¬ 
boat,  fast  and  powerful,  but  not  so  large  as  the  ‘Webb.’ 
We  kept  ahead  of  her  with  little  trouble.  She  chased 
us  32  miles  down  the  river  from  New  Orleans,  when  all 
of  a  sudden  we  ran  right  onto  the  sloop-of-war  ‘Richmond,’ 
a  twenty-four  gun  ship,  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 
As  we  neared  her  we  saw  that  she  had  both  broadsides  out. 

“The  ‘Webb’  was  slowed  up,  and  Commander  Read 
called  all  the  officers  in  front  of  the  pilot  house  and  ad¬ 
dressed  them:  “It’s  no  use;  it’s  a  failure.  The  ‘Rich¬ 
mond’  will  dro^vn  us  all,  and  if  she  does  not,  the  forts 
below  will,  as  they  have  a  range  of  three  miles  each  way 
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up  and  down  the  river,  and  they  know  by  this  time  that  we 
are  coming.  Had  we  passed  Hew  Orleans  without  being 
discovered,  I  would  have  cut  the  wires  below  the  city 
and  we  could  have  reached  the  Gulf  with  little  trouble. 
As  it  is,  I  think  the  only  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  set  the 
“Webb”  on  fire  and  blow  her  up!’ 

“When  the  captain  finished  talking,  not  a  word  was 
spoken  by  any  one,  but  every  man  bowed  his  head  in  re¬ 
spectful  obedience.  Captain  Head  then  ordered  Pilot 
West  and  myself,  who  were  at  the  wheel,  to  head  the  ram 
for  the  shore,  and  ordered  the  gunner  to  set  fires  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  vessel.  Hardly  had  the  Captain  finished 
his  orders  when  we  made  for  the  east  bank  of  the  river. 
We  struck  bottom  fifty  yards  from  the  shore,  running 
the  ‘Webb’s’  nose  out  in  four  feet  less  water  than  she  drew. 
Life  lines  were  then  thrown  over  the  bow  of  the  boat  to 
get  overboard  by,  and  everybody  began  to  get  ashore  like 
rats  leaving  a  ship.  As  soon  as  we  got  on  land,  we  struck 
out  across  a  sugar  plantation  until  we  reached  the  back 
of  it,  where  we  hid  from  the  enemy’s  view  and  yet  could 
see  the  ‘Webb.’ 

“In  the  meantime  the  ‘Hollyhock’  steamed  up  to  the 
‘Webb’  and  tried  to  put  out  the  fires  with  their  deck  hose. 
She  also  rescued  a  man  named  Preston  and  a  boy  named 
Hyner,  who  had  remained  on  the  ram  and  had  made  no 
effort  to  escape.  The  ‘Hollyhock’  also  took  from  the 
‘Webb’  her  flags  and  small  arms  and  then  backed  away. 
It  was  now  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
from  our  position  at  the  back  of  the  farm  we  watched 
the  boat  bum.  At  length  her  magazine  was  reached,  and 
with  an  explosion  that  shook  everything  far  and  near, 
the  Confederate  ram  ‘Webb’  came  to  her  tragic  end. 

“After  she  had  blown  up  we  divided  into  three  parties, 
each  party  striking  out  for  itself  in  the  endeavor  to  get 
back  into  the  Confederate  lines.  The  party  I  was  with 
numbered  twenty-two,  and  our  first  move  was  to  get 
through  the  swamp  to'  Pearl  River,  but  failed.  One  of 
the  parties,  numbering  about  thirty,  surrendered  to  the 
‘Hollyhock’  that  same  evening.  My  division  tramped 
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about  in  the  swamp  until  dark,  when  we  went  to  a  plant¬ 
er’s  house  to  get  something  to  eat.  This  he  gave  us  in 
a  hurry,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  us  as  quickly  as  possible, 
for  fear  that  the  enemy  would  find  us  there  and  arrest 
him  for  harboring  Confederates.  That  night  we  slept  in 
his  hay  loft,  contrary  to  his  orders,  and  the  next  morning 
we  went  to  another  planter’s  for  breakfast.  It  was  served 
in  short  order,  and  we  were  again  requested  to  move  on. 
We  soon  found  ourselves  on  a  public  road,  where  we  were 
captured  by  a  company  of  cavalry. 

“We  were  then  kept  under  guard  for  three  days,  while 
a  detachment  was  searching  for  the  rest  of  the  ‘Webb’s’ 
crew.  Then  we  were  marched  to  New  Orleans  and  all 
over  it,  like  a  circus  parade.  As  we  passed  windows 
ladies  waved  handkerchiefs  and  showered  flowers  upon  us, 
while  repulsive  and  frenzied  negroes  danced  around  us 
in  the  street  and  amused  themselves  by  spitting  on  us 
and  kicking  us. 

“After  being  exhibited  all  over  the  city  like  so  many 
wild  animals,  we  were  marched  to  the  old  Pica;yTine  Cotton 
Press  and  kept  in  confinement  for  two  weeks  and  then 
exchanged.  We  heard  nothing  of  Commander  Read  and 
his  party  until  about  the  time  of  our  release,  when  we 
learned  that  a  Federal  gunboat  picked  them  up  and 
brought  them  to  New  Orleans  as  prisoners.  Shortly  after 
our  release  the  surrender  came  (May,  1865)  and  this 
ended  my  occupation  in  the  Confederate  Navy.” 

Commander  Read’s  earlier  career  in  the  Civil  War  was 
80  dashing,  not  to  say  unique,  that  a  short  account  of  this 
remarkable  man  seems  to  be  necessary. 

Charles  W-  Read  was  a  native  of  Mississippi  and  grad¬ 
uated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1860,  at  the  foot  of  his 
class  of  twenty-five  men, — for  dreaming  and  scheming  and 
reading  stories  about  Paul  Jones  and  Nelson  had  pleased 
him  better  than  the  routine  of  study.  He  was  a  classmate 
and  friend  of  Admirals  Winfield  Scott  Schley  and  John 
C.  Watson,  both  of  them  distinguished  names  in  the 
United  States  Navy.  It  has  been  said  that  Read’s  nick¬ 
name  at  the  Academy  was  “Savez,”  from  the  fact  that  his 
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entire  knowledge  of  the  French  language  was  limited  to 
that  one  word,  which  translated  means  “know.” 

An  ardent  Southern  sympathizer,  Eead  never  hesitated 
a  moment  in  resigning  his  commission  as  soon  as  the  first 
gun  was  fired  in  the  great  contest,  and  enlisted  in  the 
naval  arm  of  the  Confederate  service.  He  fought  gal¬ 
lantly  in  the  battle  of  Xew  Orleans  (April,  1862)  and  on 
October  23rd  of  the  same  year  was  appointed  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Confederate  Navy  and  assigned  to  the 
steam  sloop  “Florida,”  Commander  John  Newland  Maffitt, 
then  fitting  out  at  Mobile,  Alabama,  for  a  commerce  de¬ 
stroying  cruise.  A  few  weeks  before,  the  “Florida,” 
whose  crew  was  much  depleted  by  yellow  fever,  had  had  a 
most  exciting  experience  in  running  through  the  blockad¬ 
ing  fleet  into  Mobile.  The  United  States  naval  authori¬ 
ties  had  hoped  by  dint  of  great  care  and  watchfulness 
to  keep  her  cooped  up  there,  but  on  the  night  of  January 
16th,  1863,  thanks  to  a  favoring  storm  of  wind  and  rain 
and  the  sagacity  of  Commander  Maffitt,  she  again  escaped 
the  cordon  of  blockaders  and  b^an  her  second  cruise 
against  the  shipping  of  the  North, — a  cruise  destined  to 
be  second  only  in  its  far-reaching  effects  to  that  of  the 
“Alabama.” 

On  May  6th,  1863,  the  “Florida”  captured  the  brigan¬ 
tine  “Clarence,”  bound  to  Baltimore  from  Rio  Janeiro 
with  a  cargo  of  coffee.  At  Lieutenant  Read’s  o\vn  sug¬ 
gestion  the  “Clarence”  was  converted  into  an  auxiliary 
cruiser,  a  crew  of  22  men  (including  an  engineer  and 
two  firemen)  commanded  by  himself,  being  placed  on 
board.  Her  battery  consisted  solely  of  a  brass  6-pound 
howitzer. 

Shortly  after  this,  Read  captured  the  barque  “Tacony,” 
a  much  faster  and  abler  vessel  than  the  “Clarence,”  so 
the  latter  was  committed  to  the  flames  and  her  crew  and 
“artillery”  transferred  to  the  “Tacony.”  A  raid  on  the 
fishing  fleet  on  George’s  Bank  followed  (June  24th)  and 
caused  the  destruction  of  six  schooners.  One  alone  was 
spared  to  enable  the  crews  to  reach  the  shore.  Learning 
that  the  United  States  cruisers  were  after  him,  and  fear- 
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ing  recognition,  as  the  “Tacony”  had  become  quite  well 
known,  Lieutenant  Read,  after  capturing  the  fishing 
schooner  “Archer”  of  Southport,  Maine,  transferred  every¬ 
thing  to  her  and  burned  the  “Tacony.”  The  “Archer” 
was  then  headed  for  Portland,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 
out  the  revenue  cutter  (schooner)  “Caleb  Cushing”  and 
destroying  two  unfinished  United  States  gunboats  in 
course  of  construction. 

About  two  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  June  27th,  1863, 
a  detachment  from  the  “Archer”  in  a  small  boat  ap¬ 
proached  the  “Cushing”  with  muffled  oars,  and  hoarded 
her,  gagging  and  ironing’  Lieutenant  Davenport,  her  com¬ 
mander,  and  his  crew.  The  cutter  was  then  towed  out  of 
the  harbor  by  an  unfrequented  channel,  avoiding  the  forts. 
Read  and  his  party  were  about  15  miles  from  the  city 
at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  wind  died  down 
and  left  him  becalmed.  On  hearing  of  the  audacious  at¬ 
tempt  all  Portland  was  up  in  arms,  and  energetic  meas¬ 
ures  were  taken  by  Mayor  McLellan  and  Collector  of  Cus¬ 
toms  Jewett.  The  Boston  steamer  “Forest  City,”  Capt. 
John  Liscomb,  was  hastily  pressed  into  service  and  manned 
by  volunteers  and  two  companies  of  regular  infantrj’’  from 
Fort  Preble.  Two  brass  field  pieces  protected  by  cotton 
bales,  were  also  placed  on  board. 

As  there  was  no  wind,  the  “Forest  City”  and  the  “Chesa¬ 
peake”  (another  merchant  steamer  filled  with  armed  vol¬ 
unteers)  rapidly  overtook  the  “Cushing.”  The  latter  vessel 
mounted  a  heavy  pivot  gun,  and  Lieutenant  Read  intended 
to  defend  himself,  but  to  his  dismay  found  that  although 
there  was  plenty  of  powder,  there  was  but  one  shell  on 
board.  This  was  hastily  loaded  into  the  gun,  which  was 
fired  at  the  pursuers,  hut  the  shot  went  wide  of  the  mark. 
Read  at  once  gave  orders  to  free  the  prisoners,  abandon 
the  “Cushing”  and  set  her  on  fire.  The  “Forest  City” 
soon  picked  up  friend  and  foe  alike,  and  this  ended  the 
bloodless  battle.  Meanwhile,  the  “Cushing”  blew  up  and 
sank  stern  first  in  33  fathoms  of  water.  The  captured 
Confederates  were  taken  to  Fort  Warren  in  Boston  harbor, 
and  exchanged  about  a  year  later.  For  many  years  after 
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entire  knowledge  of  the  French  language  was  limited  to 
that  one  word,  which  translated  means  “know.” 

An  ardent  Southern  s^unpathizer,  Head  never  hesitated 
a  moment  in  resigning  his  commission  as  soon  as  the  first 
gun  was  fired  in  the  great  contest,  and  enlisted  in  the 
naval  arm  of  the  Confederate  service.  He  fought  gal¬ 
lantly  in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  (April,  1862)  and  on 
October  23rd  of  the  same  year  was  appointed  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Confederate  Navy  and  assigned  to  the 
steam  sloop  “Florida,”  Commander  John  Newland  Maffitt, 
then  fitting  out  at  Mobile,  Alabama,  for  a  commerce  de¬ 
stroying  cruise.  A  few  weeks  before,  the  “Florida,” 
whose  crew  was  much  depleted  by  yellow  fever,  had  had  a 
most  exciting  experience  in  running  through  the  blockad¬ 
ing  fleet  into  Mobile.  The  United  States  naval  authori¬ 
ties  had  hoped  by  dint  of  great  care  and  watchfulness 
to  keep  her  cooped  up  there,  but  on  the  night  of  January 
16th,  1863,  thanks  to  a  favoring  storm  of  wind  and  rain 
and  the  sagacity  of  Commander  MaflBtt,  she  again  escaped 
the  cordon  of  blockaders  and  began  her  second  cruise 
against  the  shipping  of  the  North, — a  cruise  destined  to 
be  second  only  in  its  far-reaching  effects  to  that  of  the 
“Alabama.” 

On  May  6th,  1863,  the  “Florida”  captured  the  brigan¬ 
tine  “Clarence,”  bound  to  Baltimore  from  Rio  Janeiro 
with  a  cargo  of  coffee.  At  Lieutenant  Read’s  own  sug¬ 
gestion  the  “Clarence”  was  converted  into  an  auxiliary 
cruiser,  a  crew  of  22  men  (including  an  engineer  and 
two  firemen)  commanded  by  himself,  being  placed  on 
board.  Her  battery  consisted  solely  of  a  brass  6-pound 
howitzer. 

Shortly  after  this,  Read  captured  the  barque  “Tacony,’^ 
a  much  faster  and  abler  vessel  than  the  “Clarence,”  so 
the  latter  was  committed  to  the  flames  and  her  crew  and 
“artillery”  transferred  to  the  “Tacony.”  A  raid  on  the 
fishing  fleet  on  George’s  Bank  followed  (June  24th)  and 
caused  the  destruction  of  six  schooners.  One  alone  was 
spared  to  enable  the  crews  to  reach  the  shore.  Learning 
that  the  United  States  cruisers  were  after  him,  and  fear- 
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ing  recognition,  as  the  “Tacony”  had  become  quite  well 
known,  Lieutenant  Read,  after  capturing  the  fishing 
schooner  “Archer”  of  Southport,  Maine,  transferred  every¬ 
thing  to  her  and  burned  the  “Tacony.”  The  “Archer” 
was  then  headed  for  Portland,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 
out  the  revenue  cutter  (schooner)  “Caleb  Cushing”  and 
destroying  two  unfinished  United  States  gunboats  in 
course  of  construction. 

About  two  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  June  27th,  1863, 
a  detachment  from  the  “Archer”  in  a  small  boat  ap¬ 
proached  the  “Cushing”  with  muffled  oars,  and  boarded 
her,  gagging  and  ironing’  Lieutenant  Davenport,  her  com¬ 
mander,  and  his  crew.  The  cutter  was  then  towed  out  of 
the  harbor  by  an  unfrequented  channel,  avoiding  the  forts. 
Read  and  his  party  were  about  15  miles  from  the  city 
at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  wind  died  down 
and  left  him  becalmed.  On  hearing  of  the  audacious  at¬ 
tempt  all  Portland  was  up  in  arms,  and  energetic  meas¬ 
ures  were  taken  by  Mayor  McLellan  and  Collector  of  Cus¬ 
toms  Jewett,  The  Boston  steamer  “Forest  City,”  Capt. 
John  Liscomb,  was  hastily  pressed  into  service  and  manned 
by  volunteers  and  two  companies  of  regular  infantry  from 
Fort  Preble.  Two  brass  field  pieces  protected  by  cotton 
bales,  were  also  placed  on  board. 

As  there  was  no  wind,  the  “Forest  City”  and  the  “Chesa¬ 
peake”  (another  merchant  steamer  filled  with  armed  vol¬ 
unteers)  rapidly  overtook  the  “Cushing.”  The  latter  vessel 
mounted  a  heavy  pivot  gun,  and  Lieutenant  Read  intended 
to  defend  himself,  but  to  his  dismay  found  that  although 
there  was  plenty  of  powder,  there  was  but  one  shell  on 
board.  This  was  hastily  loaded  into  the  gun,  which  was 
fired  at  the  pursuers,  but  the  shot  went  wide  of  the  mark. 
Read  at  once  gave  orders  to  free  the  prisoners,  abandon 
the  “Cushing”  and  set  her  on  fire.  The  “Forest  City” 
soon  picked  up  friend  and  foe  alike,  and  this  ended  the 
bloodless  battle.  Meanwhile,  the  “Cushing”  blew  up  and 
sank  stern  first  in  33  fathoms  of  water.  The  captured 
Confederates  were  taken  to  Fort  "Warren  in  Boston  harbor, 
and  exchanged  about  a  year  later.  For  many  years  after 
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the  war  and  until  his  death,  Read  was  a  pilot  of  the 
Southwest  Pass,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

Another  daring  Confederate  maritime  exploit,  although 
not  strictly  related  to  blockade  running,  deserves  mention, 
more  especially  as  none  of  the  histories  of  the  Civil  War, 
with  one  exception,  take  any  notice  of  it.  In  the  early 
days  of  June,  1863,  the  United  States  steam  transport 
“Maple  Leaf”  left  ^N’ew  Orleans  with  seventy-five  or 
eighty  Confederate  prisoners  of  war  (all  ofiScers)  on  board. 
The  steamer  touched  at  Norfolk^  Virginia,  and  twenty-six 
additional  prisoners — also  officers — were  taken  on  board, 
and  the  “Maple  Leaf”  then  proceeded  to  sea,  bound  for 
Fort  Delaware. 

While  coming  up  the  coast  a  plot  was  laid  and  worked 
out  to  the  finest  detail  to  overthrow  the  guard  (who  were 
negro  soldiers)  and  crew,  capture  the  transport  and  make 
a  bolt  for  freedom.  The  leaders  in  the  scheme  were  Major 
Oliver  J.  Semmes*  of  the  ’Confederate  artillery,  a  son 
of  Admiral  Raphael  Semmes,  commander  of  the  “Ala¬ 
bama”  ;  Colonel  A.  K.  Witt,  of  the  10th  Arkansas  infan¬ 
try,  and  Lieutenant  E.  W.  Fuller,  a  Southern  river  steam¬ 
boat  man,  but  who  held  a  commission  in  the  Confederate 
'Navy  and  had  commanded  the  gunboat  “Cotton”  on  the 
Teche  river  in  Louisiana. 

The  plan  was  for  a  detail  of  three  men  to  be  at  or  near 
each  sentinel  on  duty,  talking  and  joking  with  him.  An¬ 
other  party  under  a  leader  were  told  to  be  near  when  the 
relief  guard  had  stacked  their  muskets,  and  still  another 
to  be  in  readiness  to  assemble  quickly  to  overawe  the  crew. 
The  officers  taken  on  at  Fort  Norfolk,  not  sick  or  incapaci¬ 
tated  by  wounds,  were  requested  to  join  in  the  plot,  to 
which  they  readily  assented. 

*  Major  O.  J.  Semmes  had  been  a  cadet  at  West  Point  and  but 
for  the  war  would  have  graduated  in  the  Cla^s  of  1861.  At  the 
close  of  hostilities  he  practiced  law  with  his  father  in  Mobile 
and  for  many  years  was  Judge  of  the  City  Court  there. 

{To  he  continued) 
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Bt  Martha  Williamson  Forsyth  Dttben. 


{Continued  from  Volume  LXI,  Page  128) 


Description  of  Ship  Borneo. 

2  Decks — 3  Masts — Square  Stern — ^Xo  Galleries — ^Billet 
Head. 

Length,  108  ft.  2  in. 

Breadth,  24  ft.  7  in. 

Depth,  12  ft.  ZV2  in. 

The  Borneo  was  altered  to  a  barque  before  1841  and 
made  several  trips.  It  was  abandoned  in  the  Xorth  At¬ 
lantic,  Jan.  1,  1854. 


Iosco.* 

Bark,  267  Tons. 

Built,  Boston,  1847.  Registered,  Salem,  Feb.  7,  1852. 
Owners,  1852. 

Andrew  Ward  M.  W.  Shepard 

Israel  Ward  John  B.  Silsbee 

James  B.  Curwen  John  Bertram 

R.  H.  Graves,  Master. 


Registered,  Salem,  Oct.  11,  1855. 
Owners,  1855. 

M.  W.  Shepard  John  Bertram 

J.  B.  Curwen  Andrew  Ward 

John  B.  Silsbee  Henry  F.  Shepard 

Henry  Rickers,  Master. 


Registered,  Salem,  Oct.  29,  1856. 
Owners,  1856. 

John  Bertram  M.  W.  Shepard 

Jas.  B.  Curwen  John  B.  Silsbee 

Henry  F.  Shepard  Andrew  Ward 

John  Lambert,  Master. 

•Wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Zanzibar  July  2,  1858. 
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Description. 

One  Deck — Three  Masts — Square  Stern — Billet  Head. 
Length,  101  ft.  6  in. 

Breadth,  25  ft.  2  in. 

Depth,  11  ft.  8  in. 


Camel. 

Barque,  289  Tons. 

Built - .  Reg.  at  Salem,  July  15,  1815. 

Owners,  1815. 

Zach.  F.  Silsbee  Thomas  Saunders  James  Devereux 
William  Silsbee  Charles  Saunders 

Dudley  L.  Pickman  Robert  Stone,  Jr. 

Holten  J.  Breed,  Master. 


Description. 

2  Decks — 3  Masts — Square  Stern — Xo  Galleries — ^No 
Head. 

Length,  93  feet. 

Breadth,  26  ft.  9  in. 

Depth,  13  ft.  in. 

On  this  voyage  (1815)  the  “Camel”  arrived  at  Salem, 
July  12,  1816,  120  days  from  Sumatra,  with  4,856  peculs 
pepper  and  gums,  to  William  Silsbee,  J.  Devereux  and 
Joseph  Mogredge.  Duties,  $6,136.72. 

Captured  in  War  of  1812. 

“Arrived  at  Xew  York,  Oct.  12,  1818,  Barque  ‘Camel’ 
of  Salem,  155  days  from  Prince  of  Wales  Island  (Su¬ 
matra),  with  Pepper  to  Messrs.  Silsbee  &  Devereux  of 
Salem.  She  experienced  a  severe  gale  Sept.  27,  20  miles 
S.E.  of  Bermuda,  losing  her  main  mast  and  fore  top  mast 
and  every  yard  and  spar.  Shifted  part  of  her  Cargo, 
which  gave  the  vessel  a  list  and  kept  the  water  in  the 
larboard  bilge,  which  could  not  be  pumped  as  pepper 
choked  the  pumps,  therefore  Capt.  Breed  made  the  first 
Port,  discharging  most  of  her  cargo  in  Xew  York.”  (From 
George  G.  Putnam’s  “Salem  Vessels  and  Their  Voyages.”) 
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Said  Bin  Sdltan. 

Bark,  302  Tons. 

Built  Xewbury,  1850. 
Registered.  Salem,  June  16,  1852. 
Owners,  1852. 

John  B.  Silsbee  M.  W.  Shepard 

Andrew  Ward  John  Bertram 

James  B.  Curwen  Israel  Ward 

Joseph  Mosely,  Master. 


Registered,  Salem,  May  2,  1856. 

Owners,  1856. 

John  Bertram  Michael  W.  Shepard 

J.  B.  Curwen  John  B.  Silsbee 

H.  F.  Shepard  A.  Ward 

Andrew  Ward,  Master. 


Description. 

One  Deck — Three  Masts — Square  Stem — Ho  Galleries — 
Billet  Head. 

Length,  114  ft.  2  in. 

Breadth,  24  feet. 

Depth,  12  feet. 

Registered  also  Hov.  5,  1850,  and  Jan.  7,  1867,  with 
different  owners. 


Delphos. 

Ship,  338  Tons. 

Built,  Salem,  1818.  Reg.  Oct.  17,  1826. 

Owners,  1826. 

Dudley  L.  Pickman  Hath.  Silsbee  William  Silsbee 
Zach.  F.  Silsbee  Hath.  Silsbee,  Jr. 

Geo.  P.  Saunders  Robert  Stone 

Jeremiah  Porter,  Master. 
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Description. 

2  Decks — 3  Masts — Square  Stern — Galleries — a 
Figurehead. 

Length,  104  ft.  4  in. 

Breadth,  27  feet. 

Depth,  13  ft.  6  in. 

On  arrival  of  Ship  “Delphos”  at  Salem,  Oct.  15,  1831, 
from  Sumatra,  it  had  a  cargo  of  Pepper  consigned  to 
Dudley  L.  Pickman  and  Robert  Stone;  duties,  $797.92. 
Half-hull  Model  at  the  Peabody  Museum. 

Sold  in  Boston,  1833. 

Storm  King. 

Bark,  371  tons. 

Built,  Cumberland,  Maine,  1855. 

Registered  Jan.  17,  1856. 

OwTiers,  1856 

J ohn  B.  Silsbee  Michael  W.  Shepard 

James  B.  Curwen  John  Bertram 

Henry  F.  Shepard 
Joseph  Moseley,  Master. 

Registered  also  March  10,  1857,  with  different  owners. 
Description. 

One  Deck — Throe  Masts — Round  Stem — ^No  Galleries — 
A  Figure  Head. 

Essex. 

Brig,  212  tons. 

Built  at  Portsmouth,  K.  H.,  1814. 

Reg.  Salem,  Apr.  29,  1816. 

0^vners,  1816. 

Hath.  Silsbee  Zach.  F.  Silsbee  James  Devereux 
Dudley  L.  Pickman  Robert  Stone,  Jr. 
Harvey  Choate,  Master. 
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Description. 

2  Decks — 2  Masts — Sq.  Stern — N'o  Galleries — ^Billet  Head 
Length,  84  ft. 

Breadth,  24  ft.  1  in. 

Depth,  12  ft.  in. 

“Arrived  at  Salem,  July  6,  1820,  hrig  ‘Essex,’  Wm. 
Brown,  Master,  from  Sumatra  with  Coffee,  consigned  to 
Master,  and  Pepper  to  Messrs.  Silshee.  Duty,  $103.09.” 
— From  Putnam's  ''Salem  Vessels  and  Their  Voyages." 
Sold  to  Gloucester  owners,  Feh.  1822. 


Emily  Wilder. 

Bark,  283  Tons. 

Built,  Weymouth,  1839. 

Registered  Salem,  Aug.  18,  1852. 

Owners,  1852. 

John  Bertram  Michael  W.  Shef<ard 

J.  B.  Curwen  Andrew  Ward 

Israel  Ward  John  B.  Silshee 

J.  H.  Hobart,  Master. 


Registered  Salem,  Aug.  16,  1855. 

Owners,  1855. 

John  Bertram  Michael  W.  Shepard 

J.  B.  Curwen  Andrew  Ward 

H.  F.  Shepard  John  B.  Silshee 

John  Lambert,  Master. 

Registered  also  Oct.  3,  1845,  with  different  owners. 


Description. 

One  Deck — Three  Masts — No  Galleries — Square  Stem 
A  Figurehead. 

Length,  106  ft.  2  in. 

Breadth,  24  ft.  5J4  in. 

Depth,  12  ft.  0/^  in. 

Sold  to  Gloucester  owmers  Oct.  1858. 
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Endeavoe. 

Ship,  234  Tons. 

Built  at  Salem,  1803.  Reg.  Salem,  Dec.  16,  1818. 
Owners,  1818. 

Dudley  L.  Pickman  William  Silsbee 

Robert  Stone  Zach.  F.  Silsbee 

Holten  S.  Breed,  Master. 


Description. 

2  Decks — 3  Masts — Square  Stem — I^o  Galleries — No 
Head. 

Length,  88  ft.  8  in. 

Breadth,  24  ft.  6  in. 

Depth,  12  ft.  3  in. 

Reg.  also  on  Mar.  19,  1804,  April  28,  1808,  Apr.  14, 
1809,  Dec.  30,  1809,  Apr.  14,  1815.  Sometimes  with 
different  owners.  On  Dec.  30,  1809,  Benj.  Lovett  was 
master. 


Registered  Feb.  19,  1811. 

Owners,  1811. 

John  Forrester,  merchant  Dudley  L.  Pickman 

Robert  Stone,  Jr.  N.  Silsbee 

Noah  Emery,  Jr.,  Master. 

The  “Endeavor”  was  built  by  Christopher  Turner  at 
Frye’s  Mills,  Salem. — Essex  Ins.  Hist.  Collections,  Vol.  6. 

Ar.  at  Salem,  June  11,  1822,  Ship  “Endeavor,”  Moses 
Endicott,  Master,  from  Calcutta  and  Sumatra  with  Indigo 
and  Pepper  to  Pickman  &  Silsbee;  duty,  $31,812.06. — 
Putnam’s  "Salem  Vessels  and  Their  Voyages.” 

In  1852,  while  on  her  way  to  Manila,  the  “Endeavor” 
was  robbed  of  $4,500  by  a  privateer  thought  to  be  a  Colum¬ 
bian.  Sold  to  New  Bedford  owners  for  a  Whaler. 
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Elizabeth  Hall. 

Bark,  320  tons. 

Built,  Dighton,  1841. 
Registered  Salem,  March  12,  1852. 
Owners,  1852. 

John  B.  Silsbee  M.  W.  Shepard 

Andrew  Ward  John  Bertram 

James  B.  Curwen  Israel  Ward 

George  Bertram,  Master. 


Registered  also  March  26,  1851,  April  18,  1857. 


Description. 

Two  Decks — Three  Masts — Square  Stern — A  Figurehead. 
Length,  109  ft. 

Breadth,  25  ft.  6  in. 

Depth,  15  ft.  6  in. 

Sold  to  Boston  owners,  1858. 


Friendship. 

Ship,  366  Tons. 

Built,  Portland.  1815.  Reg.  Salem,  Aug.  22,  1827. 
Owners,  1827. 

Dudley  L.  Pickman  Zach.  F.  Silsbee  Hath.  Silsbee 
William  Silsbee  Robert  Stone 

John  H.  Davis,  Master. 


Reg.  also  Jan.  6,  1816,  and  Jan.  11,  1819,  with  different 
owners. 


Description. 

2  Decks — 3  Masts — Square  Stern — Ho  Galleries — Billet 
Head. 

Length,  105  feet. 

Breadth,  28  ft.  1  in. 

Depth,  14.ft  V2in. 
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Feb.  7,  1831,  the  Friendship  was  attacked  by  Malays 
at  Quallah  Battoo  on  the  Coast  of  Sumatra.  She  was 
captured  and  five  men  killed.  Several  days  later,  with 
the  help  of  other  vessels,  the  ship  was  retaken.  (See 
Essex  Ins.  Hist.  Coll.,  I,  p.  15,  also  letter  in  Salem  Ob¬ 
server  of  July  20,  1831,  and  Historical  Sketch  of  Salem, 
p.  155.) 

“To  avenge  this  outrage  the  U.  S.  sent  Frigate  Potomac 
to  attack  Quallah  Battoo,  which  was  done  Feb.,  1832.” 
(See  Reynolds’  Journal  of  Voyage  Aroimd  the  World,  also 
Putnam’s  “Salem  Vessels  and  Their  Voyages.”) 

The  Friendship  was  sold  to  a  Fairhaven  owner  in  Sept, 
1831. 


Peacock. 

Bark,  301  Tons. 

Built,  Cumberland,  Me.,  1862. 
Registered,  Salem,  Sept.  27,  1853. 

Owners,  1853. 

John  B.  Silsbee  Michael  W.  Shepard 

Andrew  Ward  John  Bertram 

J.  B.  Curwen  Israel  Ward 

Andrew  A.  Ward,  Master. 


Also  registered  May  10,  1853,  with  different  owners. 
Description. 

One  Deck — Three  Masts — Round  Stern — Billet  Head. 
Length,  110  feet. 

Breadth,  26  ft.  3  in. 

Depth,  11  ft.  7  in. 

Wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Madagascar,  August  6,  1855. 
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Heeald. 

Ship,  274  Tons. 

Built  Salem,  1807,  by  Retire  Becket.  Reg.  at  Salem, 
March  25,  1809. 

Owners,  1809. 

James  Devereux,  merchant.  Zach.  F.  Silsbee,  mariner. 
Zach.  F.  Silsbee,  Master. 


Reg.  Feb.  1,  1810. 

Owners,  1810. 

James  Devereux,  Zach  F.  Silsbee,  Robert  Stone,  Jr. 
Dudley  L.  Pickman. 

Benj.  Daniels,  Master. 


Reg.  Jan.  2,  1811.  The  Owners,  1811,  same  as  above 
with  addition  of  Nathaniel  Silsbee. 

Zach.  F.  Silsbee,  Master. 


Reg.  Feb.  15,  1812,  and  the  owners  were  same  as  above. 
E.  Graves,  Master. 


Reg.  Oct.  20,  1815.  Owners,  N.  Silsbee,  Zach  F.  Silsbee, 
\Vm.  R.  Gray,  Boston. 

Eleazer  Graves,  Master. 


Description. 

2  Decks — 3  Masts — Square  Stern — No  Galleries — No 
Head. 

Length,  94  feet. 

Breadth,  25  ft.  9  in. 

Depth,  12  ft.  lOV^  in. 

In  March,  1809,  the  Ship  Herald,  274  tons,  Zach.  F. 
Silsbee,  Master,  with  15  men,  sailed  from  Sumatra. 
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Heraed. 

Ship,  325  Tons. 

Built  at  Falmouth,  1797.  Reg.  at  Salem,  June  8,  1804. 
Owners,  1804. 

Nath.  Silsbee,  Samuel  Parkman  of  Boston, 
Ebenezer  Preble  of  Boston. 

Zach.  F.  Silsbee,  Master. 


Reg.  Boston,  March  17,  1806.  Owners,  1806,  viz: 
Samuel  Parkman,  Ebenezer  Preble,  Gardner  Green, 
Thomas  L.  Wintbrop,  Isaac  P.  Davis,  Benj.  Bussey, 
Rufus  G.  Amory,  all  of  Boston,  Nath.  Silsbee  of  Salem, 
and  Matthew  Cobb  of  Portland. 

Zachariab  F.  Silsbee,  Master. 


Description. 

2  Decks — 3  Masts — Square  Stern — No  Galleries — Man 
Head. 

Length,  101  feet. 

Breadth,  27  feet. 

Depth,  13  ft.  6  in. 

For  an  interesting  account  of  a  battle  between  five 
American  merchantmen,  of  which  this  Ship  Herald  was 
one,  and  the  French  privateer  “La  Gloire,”  see  Memoir 
of  Nath.  Silsbee,  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Collections,  Vol.  xxxv, 
p.  23,  and  Maclay’s  History  of  Privateers,  p.  220-222. 
Maclay  also  gives  a  reproduction  of  an  original  sketch  of 
the  sea  fight,  made  by  Capt.  Brantz,  one  of  the  partici¬ 
pants. 

On  June  9,  1804,  the  Ship  Herald,  325  tons,  17  men, 
Z.  F.  Silsbee,  master,  sailed  for  Copenhagen. 
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Caroline  Augusta. 

Ship,  406  Tons. 

Built,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  1826. 

Registered  S.ilem,  Dec.  19,  1849. 

Owners,  1849. 

Thos.  P.  Pingree  John  B.  Silsbee  David  Pingree 
Joseph  R.  Francks,  Master. 


Also  registered  Nov.  20,  1841,  and  Aug.  15,  1846,  with 
different  owners. 

Description. 

Two  Decks — Three  Masts — Square  Stern — No  Galleries 
Woman  Figurehead. 

Sold  in  California. 


Henry  Ewbank. 

Barque,  880  Tons  (was  also  a  Ship). 

Built  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  1832.  Temporary  Reg.  Boston. 
Owners,  1832. 

Robert  Stone  Nath.  Silsbee  Dudley  L.  Pickman 
Zach.  F.  Silsbee 
Thomas  Leach,  Master. 


Reg.  Boston,  July  22,  1833.  Owners,  1833,  mostly  of 
Boston. 


Reg.  Boston,  Jan.  13,  1839. 

Owners,  1839. 

Zach.  F.  Silsbee  N.  Silsbee  Dudley  L.  Pickman 
Robt.  Stone  N.  F.  Silsbee 

Benj.  Thissell,  Master. 


Reg.  also  at  Boston,  Jan.  6,  1841,  with  John  B.  Silsbee 
of  Salem  as  Sole  Owner.  (Temporary  enrollment,  no 
master  given.) 
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Description. 

2  Decks — 3  Masts — Square  Stern — Xo  Galleries — Scroll 
Head. 

Length,  105  feet. 

Breadth,  26  ft.  C  in. 

Depth,  13  ft.  3  in. 

Used  in  the  Sumatra  trade  and  sold  about  1845. 


Argentine. 

Bark,  298  Tons. 

Built,  Salem,  1850.  Registered,  Salem,  Nov.  5,  1855. 
Owners,  1855. 

J.  B.  Curwen  Michael  W.  Shepard 

John  Bertram  A.  Ward 

Henry  F.  Shepard  J.  B.  Silsbee 

H.  B.  Putnam,  Master. 


Registered  also  May  30,  1850,  Jan.  6,  1854,  Jan.  22, 
1858,  with  different  owners. 


Description. 

Two  Decks — Three  Masts — No  Galleries — Square  Stem 
Billet  Head. 

Length,  110  ft.  5  in. 

Breadth,  24  ft.  4  in. 

Depth,  12  ft.  2  in. 

Lost  at  sea,  1858. 


Maeay. 

Built,  Salem,  1818. 

Was  a  Brig,  268  Tons  (altered  to  a  Bark  June  21,  1834). 

Reg.  Salem,  Aug.  24,  1818.  Owners,  1818;  Nath. 
Silsbee,  Zach.  F.  Silsbee,  William  Silsbee,  D.  L.  Pickman, 
R.  Stone.  Moses  Endicott,  Ma.ster. 
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Reg.  June  21,  1834.  Owners,  1834:  N.  Silsbee,  Robt. 
Stone,  Zach.  F.  Silsbee,  Dudley  L.  Pickman,  N”.  Silsbee, 
Jr.  William  Giddings,  Master. 


Reg.  May  10,.  1837.  Owners,  1837 :  Stephen  C.  Phil¬ 
lips,  Zach.  F.  Silsbee,  J ames  W.  Cheever,  Edwin  Barnard. 
Edwin  Barnard  of  Nantucket,  Master. 


Reg.  March  21,  1842.  Owners,  1842:  James  W.  Chee¬ 
ver,  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  Zach.  F.  Silsbee.  E.  F.  Lake- 
man,  Master. 


Description. 

2  Decks — 3  Masts — Square  Stern — No  Galleries — Billet 
Head. 

Length,  96  feet. 

Breadth,  25  ft.  1  in. 

Depth,  12  ft.  6M:  in. 

“John  B.  Silsbee  was  master  of  the  Barque  Malay  (al¬ 
tered  from  a  brig),  which  on  Nov.  17,  1836,  arrived  at 
Salem  (Sumatra,  July  4,  and  St.  Helena,  Sept.  21)  with 
Pepper.  It  was  before  reported  as  having  lost  cables  and 
an  anchor  in  a  severe  gale  on  the  Coast  of  Sumatra, 
July  7.” — Putnam’s  “Salem  Vessels  and  Their  Voyages.” 

Original  watercolor  of  the  brig  at  Peabody  Museum. 
It  was  used  as  a  Whaler,  1837-42.  Cast  away  in  the 
Mozambique  Channel,  July  27,  1842. 


SOOLOO. 

Ship,  440  Tons. 

Built,  Salem,  1840.  Registered,  Salem,  Jan.  15,  1841. 
Owners,  1841. 

John  B.  Silsbee  John  H.  Silsbee  Benj.  H.  Silsbee 
Benj.  W.  Stone  William  D.  Pickman 
Samuel  Very,  Jr.,  Master. 
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Registered,  Boston,  Feb.  2,  1843,  with  different  owners. 


Description. 

Two  Decks — Three  Masts — Xo  Galleries — Square  Stem 
Billet  Head. 

Lost  on  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  May  14,  1855. 
W.  G.  Nutting  was  master  at  the  time. 

“She  sailed  from  Salem,  Jan.  18,  1841,  under  command 
of  Capt.  Samuel  Very,  Jr.,  for  Mobile,  thence  to  Liver¬ 
pool  and  the  East  Indies,  and  returned  to  Boston  on  her 
first  voyage.” — Putnam’s  “Salem  Vessels  and  Their  Voy¬ 
ages.” 

(Oil  painting,  a  watercolor,  and  a  half-hull  model  at 
the  Peabody  Museum,  and  a  watercolor  at  the  Essex 
Institute.) 


Mary  Ann 
Ship,  240  Tons. 

Built  at  Columbia,  1794.  Keg.  at  Salem,  Apr.  3,  1815. 
Owners,  1815. 

Joseph  Ropes  Nath.  Silsbee 

Zach.  F.  Silsbee  Robert  Stone,  Jr. 

Timothy  Wellman,  Jr.  William  Silsbee 

Timothy  Wellman,  Jr.,  Master. 


Reg.  also  April  13,  1805 ;  May  12,  1809 ;  Aug.  16, 
1810;  May  6,  1811;  April  3,  1815. 

The  Owners,  1811,  were:  Nath.  Silsbee,  Joseph  Ropes, 
Robert  Stone,  Robert  Stone,  Jr.,  James  Devereux,  John 
Forrester,  merchants,  and  Timothy  Wellman,  Jr.,  mariner. 
Timothy  Wellman,  Jr.,  was  also  Master. 
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Description. 

2  Decks — 3  Masts — Square  Stern — Quarter  Galleries — 
Figure  Head. 

Length,  85  feet. 

Breadth,  25  ft.  7  in. 

Depth,  12  ft.  QV2  in. 

“Ship  entered  Salem  Port  March  2,  1816,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Boston  without  landing  any  cargo  at  Salem.” — 
Putnam" s  "‘Salem  Vessels  and  Their  Voyages.” 


Maky  Frances. 

Ship,  326  Tons. 

Built  at  Boston,  1840,  as  certified  by  Luke  Hall  and 
Joseph  'N.  Bates,  master  carpenters.  Reg.  at  Boston,  1840. 
Owners,  1840. 

William  A.  Rea,  Boston,  3/8. 

John  B.  Silshee,  Boston,  2/8. 

Joseph  P.  Wheeler,  Boston,  2/8. 

Archelaus  Rea,  Medford,  1/8. 

Thomas  M.  Johnson,  Master. 


Description. 

2  Decks — 3  Masts — Square  Stern — No  Galleries — Billet 
Head. 

Length,  110  ft.  9  in. 

Breadth,  25  ft.  6  in. 

Depth,  12  ft.  9  in. 

From  Boston  Ship  Registers,  1840,  No.  171. 


Mason. 

Ship,  295  Tons. 

Built  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  1838.  Reg.  at  Boston,  1839. 
Owners,  1839. 

William  A.  Rea,  Boston,  1/3. 

Lewis  W.  Tappan,  Boston,  1/6. 

William  H.  Allen,  Salem,  1/3. 

John  B.  Silshee,  Salem,  1/6. 

William  H.  Allen,  Master. 
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Description. 

2  Decks — 3  Masts — Square  Stem — No  Galleries — Billet 
Head. 

Length,  115  ft.  9  in. 

Breadth,  23  ft.  6  in. 

Depth,  11  ft.  9  in. 

From  Boston  Ship  Registers,  1839,  No.  118. 


Ontario. 

Brig,  222  Tons. 

Built,  Plymouth,  1815.  Reg.  Salem,  Jan.  24,  1818. 
Owners,  1818. 

Timothy  Bryant  Zach.  F.  Silsbee 

Robert  Stone  Dudley  L.  Pickruan 

Timothy  Bryant,  Master. 


Reg.  at  Boston,  Dec.  13,  1817,  and  at  that  time  was 
owned  by  Timothy  Bryant,  Timothy  Bryant,  Jr.,  Zach. 
F.  Silsbee,  Dudley  L.  Pickman,  Robert  Stone,  all  of 
Salem.  Master  was  Timothy  Bryant,  Jr. 

Reg.  also  April  14,  1823,  with  different  owners. 


Description. 

2  Decks — 2  Masts — Square  Stem — No  Galleries — Billet 
Head. 

Length,  82  ft.  7  in. 

Breadth,  20  feet. 

Depth,  12  ft.  6  in. 


Pebsia. 

Brig,  254  Tons. 

Built  at  Salem,  1822.  Reg.  at  Salem,  Aug.  20,  1822. 
Owners,  1822. 

Wm.  Silsbee  N.  Silsbee  Zach.  F.  Silsbee 
Dudley  L.  Pickman  Robert  Stone 

Moses  Endicott,  Master. 
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Description. 

2  Decks — 2  Masts — Square  Stern — No  Galleries — Billet 
Head. 

Length,  96  ft.  1  in. 

Breadth,  24  ft.  4  in. 

Depth,  12  ft.  2  in. 

Picture  of  Brig  and  half-hull  model  at  the  Peabody 
Museum. 

Cast  away  at  Brace’s  Cove  on  Cape  Ann,  March  5, 
1829.  Vessel,  cargo  and  all  hands  lost.  She  had  on  board 
1000  bales  rags  and  a  quantity  of  sumac.  Insured  for 
$37,000. 

The  Persia  was  launched  from  Magoun’s  ship  yard, 
Aug.  10,  1822,  and  then  described  as  an  “elegant  coppered 
brig  owned  by  the  ]\Iessrs.  Silsbee.” 


Pickering  Dodge. 

Ship,  363  Tons. 

Built  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  1839,  and  certified  hy 
Magoun  and  Turner,  master  carpenters.  Reg.  at  Boston, 
March  27,  1839. 

Owners,  1839. 

William  A.  Rea,  Lewis  W.  Tappan,  of  Boston. 
John  B.  Silsbee  of  Salem. 

William  A.  Holbrook,  Master. 


Description. 

2  Decks — 3  Masts — Square  Stern — No  Galleries — Billet 
Head. 

Length,  123  ft.  4  in. 

Breadth,  26  feet. 

Depth,  13  feet. 

From  Boston  Ship  Registers,  1839,  No.  80. 
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Susan. 

Brig,  133  Tons. 

Built  at  ScarWough,  Maine,  1834. 

Registered  at  Boston,  Oct.  19,  1839. 

Owners,  1839. 

John  B.  Silshee,  William  A.  Rea,  Lewis  W.  Tappan,  of 
Boston,  William  A.  Davis  of  Salem. 

William  A.  Davis,  Master. 

Description. 

1  Deck — 2  !Masts — Square  Stern — Ifo  Galleries — A 
Figure  Head. 

Length,  77  ft.  7M>  in. 

Breadth,  21  ft.  2%  in. 

Depth,  9  ft.  2V2  in. 

From  Boston  Ship  Registers,  1839,  No.  257. 


Stephen  Phillips. 

Ship,  334  Tons. 

Built  at  Medford,  Mass.,  1839,  as  certified  by  Jotham 
Stetson,  master  carpenter.  Reg.  Apr.  20,  1839,  at  Boston. 
Owners,  1839. 

William  A.  Rea  of  Boston,  John  B.  Silshee  of  Boston, 
Chas.  J.  F.  Binney  of  Boston,  Jotham  Stetson  of  Medford. 
Nathaniel  Thomas,  Master. 

Boston  Ship  Registers,  1839,  No.  105. 


Reg.  again  at  Boston,  Dec.  24,  1839,  with  owners,  viz: 
William  A.  Ray,  2/6;  John  B.  Silshee,  1/6;  Chas.  J.  F. 
Binney  1/6;  Jotham  Stetson,  1/6;  Archelaus  Rea,  1/6. 


Description. 

2  Decks — 3  ]\Iasts — Round  Stern — No  Galleries — Billet 
Head. 

Length,  115  ft.  5  in. 

Breadth,  25  ft.  2  in. 

Depth,  12  ft.  7  in. 

Sold  later  to  W.  A.  &  A.  Rea. 


NOTES  FROIk[  MEMORANDUM  BOOK  OF  JOHN 
STONE,  DEACON  OF  THE  FIRST  CHURCH, 
SALEM. 


From  the  Okioixai,  in  the  Possession  of 
John  Robinson. 


(Continued  from  Volume  LXI,  Page  112) 


1829,  Deem.  9.  Accompanied  Rev.  C.  W.  Upham  to 
Lvnn,  attended  in  council  to  ordain  David  March  Barlow 
as  pastor  over  2nd  Church — Mr.  Upham  gave  right  hand. 
Dr.  Lowel  preachd — Heb.  5-2. 

1830,  Nov.  9.  Accompanied  Rev.  Mr.  Upham  to  the 
house  of  Ruben  Reed,  witnessed  the  christening  of  their 
child  Edward — 3  years  old  15  July  last.  The  wife  very 
sick,  consumption. 

1831,  June  19th.  Amos  D.  Wheeler  elected  Deacon 
instead  of  Deacon  Walsh  resign’d  and  removed  to  Danvers. 

Sept.  18th.  Accompanied  Mr.  Upham  with  Deacon 
Wheeler  to  the  house  of  Gen.  Ilovey  and  witness’d  the 
christening  of  Lucy  Collins  an  adult — also  Sarah  Ellen — 
child  of  Agnes  D.  F.  Prehhle — of  Govern.  Maine. 

Octo.  2nd.  Accompanied  Mr.  Upham  with  Dea. 
Wheeler  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Lemon — witness’d  the  chris¬ 
tening  of  Jane  Davis  Plum,  grandchild  of  Mrs.  Lemon. 

Nov.  6.  Rev^  Mr.  Uphams  5th  child  christend  by  Dr. 
Prince  at  meeting — Henry  Wendell.  Accompanied  Rev. 
Mr.  Upham  to  the  house  of  Deacon  x\mos  D.  Wheeler, 
witnessd  the  christening  of  his  son — Charles  Henry. 

1831,  Deem.  24.  At  9  oclock  A.  M.  attended  Rev.  Mr. 
Upham  to  the  house  of  Janies  Goodhue,  Mrs.  A.  Goodhue 
present — witnessed  the  christening  of  their  daughter  2 
years  old  last  Sept,  by  the  name  of  Sarah  Ervin. 

1835,  March  21st.  Accompanied  Rev’d  Dr.  Prince  to 
the  house  of  Revd.  Charles  Wentworth  Upham  to  witness 
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the  christening;  of  their  three  younfjest  children — who 
were  nam’d — Mary  Wilder  f about  2  years  old) — Ann 
Holmes — (about  1  year  old) — Gcorjje  Murray — ^bom  4th 
Jany.  1835. 

1835,  March  20.  Elder  T).  A.  White  and  myself,  the 
only  officers  of  the  Church,  decided  it  was  inex|)edient  to 
continue  the  custom  of  sendincr  what  wine  was  left  at 
communion  days  to  the  ministers — hut  to  keep  it  for  the 
sacred  use. 

1836,  June  7th  at  IV2  oclock — Died  The  venerable 
Sifrnr  Pastor  Pev.  .Tohn  Prince  in  the  85  year  of  his  age 
and  57  of  his  ministry — all  the  Bells  tolM  V2  an  hour  at 
2  o’clock.  Sundav  17th  Apl.  he  perform’d  half  the  ser- 
vises  and  Sunday  May  1st  half  the  Communion  sendse. 

1838,  Fehv  22nd.  T^pon  review  of  my  Records  and 
Diary — T  find  the  following  Facts — Tn  April  1807  Join’d 
the  First  Church — In  Xov.  1812  was  elected  a  Deacon — 
from  that  time  have  been  absent  from  communion  ser- 
vises — seven  times — viz.:  1810  Fehv. ‘7111  Lung  Fever — 
being  the  first  time  since  a  Deacon  and  2nd  since  a  mem¬ 
ber — and  in  1822  .\u<rt.  4 — my  Father  being  very  sick, 

went  to  Boxford  to  get  him  a  - —  and  - years 

Sept.  1st  mv  Father  lay  dead. 

1828  .Inly  6 — sick,  violent  attack  cholera. 

1830  Angt.  1st — Bitten  by  a  dog  in  my  foot — confind 
to  bed. 

1836  June  5th — Sick  Bowel  complaint — taking  physick 
— Thus  it  appears  for  31  years  T  have  been  absent  from 
Communions  only  seven  times. 

1838,  June  10th.  Accompanied  Rev.  Mr.  TTpham  to 
the  house  of  Ephraim  Fmerton  to  Avitness  the  christening 
of  their  three  younffest  children,  who  were  nam’d  James 
Arthur — born  Angt.  28,  1834 — George  Robinson — Fehy, 
9th,  1835 — and  Edward  Putnam — Sept.  15,  1837.  The 
youngest  about  9  mos. 

Deem.  9th.  Attended  Mr.  Fpham  to  the  house  of  the 
widow  of  the  late  Win.  Stearns — who  offer’d  for  baptism 
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two  of  her  grand-daughters,  children  of  Richard  Steams 
who  had  separated  from  his  wife  and  Ixjth  absent.  Their 
names  were  Lucy  Theodora  Sprague,  aged  14 — Sarah 
White  Sprague,  10. 

1839,  Sept.  27.  Attended  at  Rev.  C.  W.  Upham’s 
house  to  witness  Rev.  Jklr.  Sewell  baptise  his  two  children 
— William  J*hineas  — about  5  years  old,  and  Sarah  Wen¬ 
dell — an  infant. 

1840,  Deem.  14th.  dury  gave  a  verdict — that  the 
Eastern  Kail  Road  had  injurd  Deacon’s  Marsh — 262$ 
damages  and  $48.46  Interest — A.  Huntington,  Atty.  50$ 
his  fees — the  balance  212$  loan’d  the  1st  Society  note 
dated  Jany  1st  1841. 

1842,  May  2nd.  Attended  Rev’d  Mr.  Upham  to  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Saltonstall  to  witness  the  chris¬ 
tening  of  her  three  children — (Catharine  Pickman  had 
been  christen’d  in  infancy).  The  other  three  were  nam’d 
— Elizabeth  Saunders  aged  16 — Henry,  14 — William 
Gurdon  aged  10  years. 

1842,  duly  24th.  Accompanied  Rev’d  Mr.  Upham  to 
the  house  of  Augustus  J.  Archer,  to  witness  the  christen¬ 
ing  of  their  first  child  4^/2  nios.  old.  The  beautiful  child 
was  nam’d  Caroline  Emily. 

Sept.  4th.  Accom])anied  Mr.  Upham  to  the  bouse  of 
Nathan  Erye  to  witness  the  christening  of  his  wife  Ann. 

Salem,  March  26th,  1843,  Sunday,  at  the  house  of  Rev. 
Charles  W.  Upham  witnessed  the  christening,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Sewell,  their  13th  and  14th  children  who  were  nam’d 
— John  Holmes — about  18  mos.  old  and  the  babe  Oliver 
Wendal  Holmes. 

May  4th.  Accompanied  Rev’d  Mr.  Upham  to  the 
house  of  Ebenezer  Hathorn  and  witness’d  his  marriage, 
with  Catharine  Peace! 

1843,  May  28th.  Witness’d  the  Christening  of  Anne 
Ashby,  the  wife  of  Samuel  Bartlett  Buttrick — also  their 
two  children — who  were  nam’d  Mary  about  4  years  old, 
and  Emily — about  2.  This  took  place  after  A.  M.  ser¬ 
vices  were  over  in  the  Church — by  Revd.  C.  W.  Upham. 

July  2nd.  Hannah  Osborn  was  christen’d  and  join’d 
the  Church. 
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Octo.  8th.  Accompanied  Rev.  Mr.  Upham  to  the  house 
of  Ephraim  Emerton  to  witness  the  christening  of  their 
2  youngest  children  nam’d  Caroline  Prince  2V2  years  and 
Charles  Silsbee — 8  mos. 

1844,  Jany.  21st.  Accompanied  Rev.  Mr.  Upham  to 
the  house  of  .John  Mackie  witness’d  the  christening  of 
their  infant  John  Andrews — 4  mos.  old. 

April  14th.  Letters  missive  was  read  from  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  Ch.  in  Brooklin,  Y.,  to  enstall  Rev.  Mr.  Farley 
— Chose  myself  Delegate. 

Accompanied  Rev.  C.  W.  Upham  to  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Cushing — to  witness  the  christening  of  her  grandson  and 
son  of  Geo.  A.  Ward  Esqr.  of  X.  Yk,  was  nam’d  Frank — 
Ae  19Mi  years — Also  two  children  of  John  Gardner  jr. — 
One  was  nam’d  Emily  Maria — 13  years — and  George 
Endicott  8  years. 

1844,  Deem.  9th.  Revd.  Charles  W.  Upham  sent  in 
his  resignation  as  Pastor  of  First  Church.  Having  been 
their  minister  20  years — Ill  health;  (Bronchitis).  The 
Society  after  expressing  their  regret  and  some  complimen¬ 
tary  resolves  on  his  leaving  etc.,  voted  him  a  year’s  salary 
$1500 — This  request  was  granted.  His  disease,  "0/  the 
Throat,”  had  prevented  his  preaching  much  since  Jany; 
went  a  journey  to  his  Native  place.  New  Brunswick — for 
4  mos. —  but  to  no  advantage.  He  took  the  Editorial — 
in  1845  March — of  the  Christian  Register,  which  is  greatly 
improv’d.  He  remains  in  Salem  in  his  own  house — visits 
Boston  daily  or  4  times  per  week — and  renders  many 
kind  offices  to  the  parish — who  are  much  attached  to  him. 

April  22nd.  At  the  particular  request  of  Miss  Rebecca 
Bailey  Micklefield  to  be  baptised  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Upham, 
I  accompanied  him  to  her  house  and  he  administered  the 
ordinance  of  Baptism — ^name  Rebecca  Bailey  Micklefield. 
1  then  gave  her  the  Book  which  containd  the  Covenant, 
which  she  sign’d — Upon  which  I  told  her,  she  was  a 
member  in  full  communion  with  the  1st  Church — entitled 
to  all  its  privileges  and  immunities.  Finis — of  Revd.  C. 
W.  Upham  ministration. 
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1845,  Xov.  11th.  A  petition  sign’d  by  about  a  doz. 
was  sent  at  2  oclock,  requesting  the  committee  to  call 
together  all  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  Pews  to  meet  at 
7  oclock  about  getting  a  minister — the  notise  went  out 
at  3Mi  P.  M.,  at  7  oclock  about  50  met — about  half  voted 
to  give  Thos.  Hill  a  call — Salary  $1200. — either  party 
to  leave  0  mo.  notise — about  '/4  against  and  Vi  nutral — 
that  what  I  guess  at  the  time,  2nd  vote  unanimous — and 
since  been  confirm’d  by  conversation  in  the  parish.  Mr. 
Hill  had  a  previous  call  at  Waltham  and  accepted  it. 

1840,  Jany  14th.  Attended  in  Council  as  Delegate  for 
1st  Ch.  to  ordain  Frank  Parker  Appleton  over  the  1st 
Unitarian  Ch.  in  Danvers — all  the  performance  of  first 
order.  The  ladies  din’d  with  council — had  a  good  time — 
trouble  in  council — Dr.  Gannett  made  a  fuss  about  Church 
membership  etc. ! 

!May  15th.  The  parish  by  a  unanimous  vote  invited 
Rev.  Thomas  Treadwell  Stone  to  becxnne  their  minister — 
Salary  $1300 — Answer  affirmative. 

July  12,  Sunday.  Dr.  Geo.  Choat  in  behalf  and  in 
the  name  of  the  Committee  Inducted  him  into  the  respon¬ 
sible  office  as  minister  and  Teacher  of  the  First  Church — 
after  the  address  by  Dr.  Choat,  reply  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stone 
and  very  appropriate  musick — Mr.  Stone  went  up  into 
the  Pulpit  and  preach’d  a  most  splendid  Installation  Ser¬ 
mon — Horace  L.  Conolly  presented  him  with  a  Gown — 
which  he  wore  1st  time. 

Octo.  8th.  Accompanied  Rev.  Thos.  T.  Stone  to  the 
house  of  !Mrs.  Lucy  P.  Robinson — to  witness  the  christen¬ 
ing  of  my  grandson,  wdio  was  nam’d  John — 3  mos.  old. 

1847,  Feby.  11th.  Accompanied  Rev.  T.  T.  Stone,  to 
witness  the  christening  of  Hon.  Stephen  P.  Webbs  first 
child,  who  was  nam’d  Caroline  Robinsox. 

1847,  March  7th.  Augustus  J.  Archer’s  child  was  chris¬ 
tened — I  not  notified. 

March  10th.  Mr.  Octavius  B.  Frothingham  ordained 
over  North  Church — D.  A.  White  and  G.  H.  Devereux 
Delegates. 
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1847,  June  20th.  Witness’d  the  christening  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Treadwell  Stone’s  12th  child  who  was  named 
Elizabeth  Gardner.  Eleven  children  are  living  and  all 
present. 

September  3rd.  James  King  and  Wm.  Brown  chosen 
Deacons  of  the  first  Church ;  who  voted  that  the  Deacons 
should  no  longer  have  the  income  of  the  Deacons  marsh ! ! 
— but  should  go  to  support  the  Sacrament ! !  They  have 
had  the  income  of  it  nearly  two  and  a  half  centuries. 

Sept.  14th.  Deliverd  to  Deacons  King  and  Brown  the 
Deacons  Book  with  the  balance  of  Church  money — $11.14 
— Also  the  Book  contributions  Fast  a^d  Thanksgivings. 
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She  married  2  June  1873,  as  his  third  wife,  Edmund, 
horn  about  1809,  at  Windham,  Vt.,  son  of  Edward  and 
Polly  Banks. 

She  died  16  December  1885,  at  Townshend. 

Children,  bom  at  Townshend: 

759.  Ella  Lestina,  born  10  Dec.  1849,  died  Nov.  1877. 

760.  Obbin  E.,  born  21  Sep.  1866. 

761.  Chables  Hebbebt,  born  30  Oct.  1859. 

567.  Laurii.la  Wilkinson  Buenap,  born  18  July 
1824,  married  25  November  1852,  Seneca  Miller. 

They  lived  at  Townshend  and  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  and 
had  no  children.  She  died  28  October  1897,  and  he  died 
6  May  1899,  at  Townshend. 

570.  Jason  Buenap,  bom  18  May  1818,  married  be¬ 
fore  1845,  a  wife  named  Esther,  who  died  21  January 
1845,  aged  27,  at  Williamsbiirgh,  Mass.  She  was  born 
at  Rowe,  Mass.,  but  her  family  name  is  not  found. 

He  married  5  August  1846,  Mary  M.  Nichols,  born 
about  1823,  at  Bennington,  Vt.,  who  married  31  July 
1872,  Edmund  Wait.  He  lived  at  Williamsburgh,  but 
at  the  time  of  his  second  marriage  is  called  “Jason  Bonk- 
nappd  of  Rowe.” 

He  was  a  miller  by  trade. 

Child  by  first  wife,  bom  at  Williamsburgh: 

750.  A  daughter,  born  9  Jan.  1845,  died  11  Jan.  1845. 

By  second  wife,  bom  at  Rowe: 

751.  Hablan  P.  (or  Harley  P.),  born  about  1847. 

572.  Adeline  Aedelia  Buenap,  bom  1  August  1824, 
married  27  January  1852,  at  Windham,  Vt.,  Harvey 
57.,  born  13  October  1825,  son  of  Reuben  and  Roxanna 
(Upham)  Prentiss.  She  died  9  May  1903,  and  he  died 
29  November  1908. 
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Children — Peentiss  : 

Buss  Bubnap,  born  8  Jun.  1857,  married  28  Jan.  1913, 

Sarah  Frances  Harvey. 

Erne.st  Asahel,  born  8  May  1862,  married  7  Oct.  1891, 

Lydia  Matthews. 

576.  Maey  Wyman  Bttenap,  born  4  December  1830, 
married  23  September  1849,  at  Millbury,  Mass.,  John 
Bryant,  born  13  June  1823,  at  Williamstown,  Vt.,  son  of 
Samuel  and  Susan  (Bryant)  Richardson.  The  State  Rec¬ 
ord  gives  the  marriage  as  of  23  April. 

They  were  living  in  Millbury  in  1851  and  had  one  or 
two  children,  but  the  records  do  not  appear.  He  died 
29  I^ovember  1856  ( ?)  at  Williamstown. 

577.  Jeeome  Jackson  Buenap,  born  3  January  1830, 
according  to  the  records,  but  either  this  date  or  that  of 
the  birth  of  his  sister  Mary  Wyman  is  in  error.  He  mar¬ 
ried  before  1864,  Sarah  Jane,  bom  7  July  1839,  at  Graf¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  daughter  of  Simon  and  Mary  Hobart. 

He  was  a  sash  and  blind  maker  in  Millbury,  and  his 
wife  died  there  14  May  1889. 

Children,  bom  in  Millbury : 

792.  A  son,  born  3  Sep.  1864. 

793.  CHAaij:s  L.,  born  1  Mar.  1868,  died  5  Sep.  1868,  Millbury. 

579.  Maey  T.  Buenap,  born  23  April  1825,  married 
27  November  1845,  Henry,  bom  24  January  1824,  son 
of  Henry  and  Anna  (Briggs)  Hobart. 

He  was  a  tack  manufacturer  in  North  Abington,  Mass., 
removing  there  from  Lowell  where  they  at  first  lived. 

Children — Hobaet  : 

Walter  Henry,  bom  10  Feb.  1848,  Abington. 

James  Frederick,  born  26  Jan.  1850. 

Mary  Isabelle,  born  12  Apl.  1852. 

Geoboe  Bubnap,  bom  8  Feb.  1854. 

Anna  Caboune,  born  14  Mar.  1856. 

Richard  Everett,  born  16  Jun.  1858. 

Emily  Florence,  born  18  Mar.  1861,  died  Sep.  1863. 

Grace  Aones,  born  15  Jul.  1864. 
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580.  James  T.  Buenap,  bom  30  July  1829,  married 
4  February  1850,  Ellen  W.,  bom  about  1830,  at  New- 
bur^ort.  Mass.,  daughter  of  John  and  Elvira  (Wade) 
Gawn  of  Lowell,  I^ewbury  and  I7ewburyport. 

They  were  married  at  Lowell,  he  being  a  railroad  em¬ 
ploye,  and  in  1891  his  widow  and  daughter  were  living 
in  Xewton,  Mass.,  removing  to  Lowell  in  1893,  but  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  1  July  1877,  they  were  in  Dunstable, 
Mass.,  where  he  died  from  a  lightning  stroke  at  the  age 
of  49 :11 :1. 

The  will  of  James  T.  Bumap  of  Dunstable.  Wife 
Ellen  W.  Bumap,  daughter  Ellen  Gertmde  Burnap, 
brother-in-law  Henry  Hobart  of  East  Bridgewater  exec¬ 
utor.  18  May  1888  (sic)  probably  an  error  for  1877. 
Proved  17  July  1877. 

Witnesses: — James  M.  Swallow 
Walter  Parkhurst 
Lucinda  C.  Swallow 

Mddx.  Probate  Records,  vol.  410,  p.  419. 

Child,  bom  in  ritchburg(  ?)  or  Lowell: 

764.  Ellen  Geetbcde,  born  22  Feb.  1851,  was  a  clerk  in  the 
Nonantum  Worsted  Company  in  Newton  in  1891. 

581  IJzziAH  Cicero  Burnap,  born  17  June  1834, 
married  9  October  1862,  he  being  being  called  a  merchant, 
Harriet  W.,  born  about  1834,  at  Thetford,  Vt.,  daughter 
of  John  G.  and  Hannah  W.  Moore. 

He  lived  in  Brooklyn,  H.  Y.,  and  was  employed  in  a 
commission  house  in  Hew  York  City.  He  studied  music 
abroad  and  was  the  organist  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  on  Brooklyn  Heights  and  a  writer  of  hymns.  He 
died  in  Brooklyn  8  December  1900,  aged  67 :8 :0,  and  later 
his  wife  lived  with  her  daughter  in  Boston. 

Children : 

765.  A  daughter. 

766.  Helen,  born  in  Brooklyn. 

582.  Otis  G.  Burnap,  the  date  of  whose  birth  is  not 
known,  nor  the  date  of  his  marriage  to  Laura  Lyman,  born 
about  1841,  in  Boston,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Laura 
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(Lyman)  McBurney.  Her  father  was  born  in  Ireland 
and  her  mother  in  Springfield,  Mass. 

She  was  buried  in  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery,  Cambridge, 
having  died  8  June  1890,  in  Hewton,  aged  48 :7 :23.  No 
children  have  been  found. 

583.  Lucy  Candace  Buenap,  born  24  February 
1834,  married  29  March  1857,  James  Burnap,  born  8 
February  1835,  at  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  son  of  Zenas  and 
Fanny  (Burnap,  No.  384a)  Frost  of  Brattleboro. 

She  died  29  May  1902,  and  he  died  10  July  1907,  aged 
72:5:2,  at  Brattleboro. 

Children — Feost: 

Gaius  Bubnap,  born  8  Aug.  1869,  married  18  Aug.  1897, 
Bertha  Anna  Whitney.  He  was  a  professor. 

Jebby  Albert,  born  12  Dec.  1862,  married  15  Oct.  1888, 
Hattie  Lucretia  Holt. 

584.  Asa  Buenap,  born  about  1846,  married  7  Feb¬ 
ruary  1875,  at  Somerset,  Vt.,  Abbie,  born  at  Searsburg, 
Vt.,  daughter  of  James  and  Malona  Crosier  and  widow 
of  a  Smith  of  Halifax,  Vt. 

He  was  a  farmer  in  Somerset  and  died  there  26  April 
1893,  but  the  date  of  his  wife’s  death  is  not  found. 
Children,  born  in  Somerset: 

767.  Cabeoll,  born  4  Jul.  1876. 

768.  Charles  Newton,  bom  14  Jul.  1878. 

769.  Pearl  Noble,  born  20  May  1886. 

586.  Geoege  Skeel  Buenap,  born  17  August  1845, 
married  14  September  1880,  at  St.  Heliers,  Jersey,  Eng¬ 
land,  Elizabeth  Winthrop,  daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas  Har¬ 
vey  and  Mary  Sandford  (Day)  Skinner  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  widow  of  a  Hull. 

He  was  an  artist  and  lived  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
Paris,  France,  and  Marietta,  Ga.  His  wife  died  14  June 
1881,  in  Paris,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Brelade’s,  Island 
of  Jersey,  and  he  died  12  May  1891,  at  Marietta,  where  he 
was  buried. 

Child: 

770.  A  child,  died  young. 
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591.  Hannah  Louise  Buenap,  bom  7  August  1826, 
married  26  Xovember  1846,  Hiram  King,  bora  in  Ches¬ 
terfield,  K.  H.,  son  of  Harvey  and  Lois  (Smith)  Davis. 
He  lived  in  AVintbrop,  X.  Y.,  but  died  in  Parisbville, 
X.  Y.  Xo  dates  are  found  for  either  her  death  or  his. 

Children — Davis  : 

Hibam  Buenap,  born  14  Mar.  1848,  lived  in  Hebron,  Neb. 

Fanny  Elizabeth,  born  31  Jan.  1850,  died  14  Feb.  1859. 

Bliss  Newton,  born  19  Jul.  1860,  died  3  Mar.  1892. 

Hebbeet  Lyman,  born  12  Jul.  1862,  lived  in  Winthrop,  N.  Y. 

592.  Bliss  Xewton  Buenap,  born  19  March  1836, 
married  6  September  1860,  Mary  Miranda,  born  20  Au¬ 
gust  1837,  Parishville,  X.  Y.,  daughter  of  Gleorge  B.  and 
Mary  (Priest)  Pease,  who  died  24  July  1863,  and  he 
married  Lizzie  Cook  of  whom  nothing  is  known. 

He  had  five  children  who  died  young,  besides  the  one 
below,  and  he  died  4  September  1882,  at  Stockholm, 
X.  Y. 

Child: 

771.  Fbank  P.,  born  6  August  1861. 

595.  Almina  Mandana  Buenett  (Buenap),  born 
23  March  1818,  married  14  February  1835,  Zeno,  born 
13  March  1812,  son  of  James  Sumner  Hunter. 

She  died  18  April  1856,  at  Xewport,  X.  H.,  and  he 
married  9  August  1856,  Hattie  E.  Xelson. 

He  was  a  w^heelwright  and  photographer  and  lived  at 
Cornish  and  Xewport,  X.  H.,  removing  later  to  LaFay- 
ette,  la.,  but  appears  to  have  returned  East,  as  he  died 
18  December  1901,  aged  88,  at  Unity,  X.  H. 

Children — Huntee  : 

John  Howabd,  born  14  Mar.  1841,  married  Ellen  P.  Harris 
and  lived  at  Hartford,  Vt. 

Hablan  Page,  born  30  Oct.  1844,  married  Nellie  A.  Weaver 
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599.  Elijah  W.  Burxap,  bom  23  Feb.  1821,  married 
26  October  1848  or  1849,  at  Plainfield,  N.  H.,  Emily, 
bom  1809,  at  Reading,  Vt.,  daughter  of  Ezra  and  Olive 
(Lincoln)  Fay  from  !Northborough  and  Westborough, 
Mass. 

He  was  a  farmer  in  Norwich  and  Plainfield,  and  his 
wife  died  3  February  1899,  at  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  aged 
90:0:4,  and  was  buried  at  Plainfield,  where  he  died 
22  July  1907. 

Child,  horn  in  Plainfield: 

772.  Ida  S.,  born  23  Oct.  1852. 

600.  Laura  Jane  Burnap,  bom  6  March  1823,  mar¬ 
ried  28  Oct.  1850,  Sylvester  Austin  of  Benson,  Vt.  They 
lived  at  West  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  she  having  taught  school 
at  the  age  of  16,  and  his  trade  was  that  of  mason. 

Children,  bom  at  West  Lebanon — Austin; 

Chables  W.,  bom  28  Jan.  1852,  married  1  Jan.  1873,  Ellen 
Belfast  of  Lyme,  N.  H. 

Julia  C.,  bom  4  October  1859. 

Abthub  a.,  born  21  Sep.  1864. 

602.  Orville  W.  Burnap,  born  3  August  1826,  mar¬ 
ried  31  July  1855,  Sarah  H.,  born  5  December  1836,  at 
Lebanon,  N.  H.,  daughter  of  Jesse  Edson  and  Sarah  Ann 
(Porter)  Dewey  of  Hanover,  N.  H. 

He  was  a  carpenter  and  school  teacher  and  lived  at 
Meriden  and  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  and  at  Sharon,  Vt.,  and 
Plainfield,  N.  H. 

His  wife  died  25  Febmary  1873  at  Lebanon,  and  he 
married  3  March  1874,  at  Plainfield,  Janet  H.,  bom  1829, 
at  Plainfield,  daughter  of  Sanborn  Davis  of  that  place 
and  widow  of  a  Towne.  He  died  23  July  1907,  aged 
80:11:13,  at  Lebanon. 

The  Lebanon  History  says  that  he  taught  school  in 
West  Lebanon  in  1857  and  was  on  the  Committee  on 
Town  Accounts  in  1869  and  had  formerly  lived  in  North 
Royalton,  Vt. 

Children : 

773.  A  child,  died  5  Nov.  1858,  Plainfield. 
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774.  A  child,  died  5  Nov.  1858,  Plainfield. 

775.  David  Edson,  born  27  Jul.  1861,  Plainfield,  N.  H.,  or  Sharon, 

Vt.,  died  15  Dec.  1879.  He  was  unmarried  and  had  been 
a  Representative  from  Lebanon. 

603.  Sidney  L.  Buenap,  born  6  September  1828,  mar¬ 
ried  2  J^ovember  1854,  Loretta  P.  Walker  of  Claremont, 
N.  H.  He  lived  a  few  years  at  Claremont  and  then  re¬ 
moved  to  West  Lebanon,  where  he  died  1  March  1857, 
and  she  removed  to  Providence,  R.  I. 

Child,  born  in  West  Lebanon: 

776.  Warren  Sidney,  born  20  Jan.  1857. 

604.  Alvares  E.  Buenap,  bom  24  April  1831,  mar¬ 
ried  Dianna  A.  Xichols  of  Fenner,  Madison  Co.,  Y. 
He  lived  at  Cornish  Flat  with  his  uncle  Amnah  Burnap, 
but  removed  to  Orion,  Olmsted  County,  Minn.,  where  he 
was  a  shoemaker  and  farmer  at  the  age  of  18.  He  was 
later  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  Town  Treas* 
urer.  County  Commissioner  and  State  Representative. 

Children : 

777.  Sidney,  born  3  Jan.  1857. 

778.  Charles  H.,  born  10  Jul.  1862. 

779.  Arthur,  born  15  Dec.  1865. 

780.  Elijah,  born  17  Aug.  1869. 

781.  Tiba  Ellen,  born  13  Jun.  1874. 

605.  Mary  E.  Buenap,  born  11  May  1838,  married 

17  March  1859,  Alfred  Ward  of  Lempster,  N.  H.  He 
was  a  merchant  and  farmer  and  removed  from  Lempster 
to  Spring  Lake  and  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  where  he  was 
a  merchant. 

Children : 

782.  Benjamin  F.,  born  15  Mar.  1867,  Lempster. 

783.  William  A.,  born  24  Jan.  1868,  Lempster. 

784.  George  B.,  born  30  Apl.  1873,  Spring  Lake,  Mich. 

606.  George  L.  Buenap,  born  10  July  1843,  married 

18  March  1871,  Frances,  bora  about  1849,  at  Hartland, 
Vt.,  daughter  of  A.  Bugbee. 
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He  died  1  February  1S73,  aged  28,  at  Plainfield,  X.  H., 
and  she  removed  to  Indiana.  They  had  no  children. 

607.  Ella  M.  Buenap,  born  4  May  1845,  married  12 
June  1865,  John  W.,  born  1833,  at  Plainfield,  X.  H., 
son  of  Charles  and  Amey  (Westgate)  Peterson  of  Plain- 
field,  the  Westgate  family  having  come  to  that  towm  from 
Killingly,  Conn.,  in  1778. 

He  was  a  farmer  in  Plainfield  and  was  for  two  years, 
about  1861,  in  the  U.  S.  Sharpshooters. 

Children — Peteksox  ; 

Geokgianna,  born  15  Jun.  1872,  married  12  Jun.  1894, 
Frank  J.  Chadbourne,  of  Cornish,  N.  H. 

Chables  H.,  born  30  Jun.  1868. 

608.  Eleaxor  Eliz.\betu  Burxap,  born  3  Xov.  1817, 
married  22  Xovember  1842,  John  B.  Harlow  and  lived 
in  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.  The  little  Burnap 
Grenealogy  is  not  clear  as  to  whether  it  was  she  or  her 
daughter  who  married,  28  Xovember  1867,  Walter  Oliver 
Wetherbee  and  lived  in  Brooklyn.  It  states  that  both 
John  B.  Harlow  and  Walter  Oliver  Wetherbee  were  in 
the  sewing-machine  business  in  Brooklyn  in  1876. 

Children,  born  in  Lowell — Harlow: 

Frederick  William,  born  18  Mar.  1844,  died  1  Nor.  1845, 
Lowell. 

Elizabeth  Campbell,  born  29  Dec.  1846. 

609.  Sylphia  Amaxda  Burxap,  born  12  August  1819, 
married  15  July  1849,  Leonard,  son  of  John  and  Mary 
Woods,  who  had  been  previously  married.  At  a  later 
date  she  married  Burnham  C.  Benner  of  Benner  Brothers, 
Lowell,  Mass.  Xo  children  are  known. 

610.  Mary  Jaxe  Burxap,  born  20  January  1822, 
married  22  Xovember  1848,  Frederick  William  Tuxbury. 
They  lived  in  Lowell  and  about  1851  removed  to  Jersey 
City,  X.  J.,  where  he  was  in  the  sash,  door  and  blind 
business  and  later  lived  at  Bergen  Heights,  X.  J. 
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Children,  Tuxbury: 

Annie  Elmira,  born  27  Aug.  1849,  Lowell,  died  26  May 
1853. 

Mary  Alice,  born  30  Mar.  1851,  Lowell. 

Thomas  Edward,  born  24  Jan.  1853,  Jersey  City,  died  6 
Aug.  1853. 

Helen  Amanda,  born  28  Oct.  1856,  Jersey  City. 

Charlotte,  born  6  May  1860,  died  28  Jul.  1861. 

fill.  Sarah  Ann  Burnap,  born  7  February  1824, 
married  2  June  1842,  Thomas  L.  Tuxbury,  who  was  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Tuxbury  Brothers  in  Jersey  City, 
like  the  preceding.  They  had  no  children. 

612.  Frederick  Augustfs  Burnap,  born  26  Decem¬ 
ber  1825,  married  15  July  1849,  Sarah  J.,  born  about 
1827,  daughter  of  Andrew  and  Lydia  Wood.  He  was 
then  a  merchant  in  Lowell,  where  they  were  married. 

She  evidently  died  before  1867,  although  the  date  does 
not  appear,  as  he  married  10  October  1867,  Cinderella 
A.,  born  about  1833,  in  Massachusetts,  daughter  of  Dar¬ 
win  and  Julia  Woods,  and  a  niece  of  Leonard  Woods,  who 
married  Sylphia  Bumap,  Xo.  609.  This  marriage  also 
took  place  in  Lowell.  He  lived  there  and  also  in  Xew 
York. 

He  appears  to  have  died  in  1906,  as  his  wife  was  ad¬ 
ministratrix  of  his  estate  4  December  1906,  James  E. 
Gibson  and  ]\[yra  B.  Gibson  sureties. 

Mddx.  Probate  Records,  vol.  691,  p.  380. 

Children,  by  first  wife: 

785.  Frederick  Allen,  born  15  Aug.  1856. 

786.  Myra,  bom  1860. 

787.  Ida,  born  7  Mar.  1862,  died  17  May  1862. 

By  second  wife: 

788.  Clara  A.,  born  10  Aug.  1868,  Northborough. 

789.  Louisa,  born  5  Oct,  1870,  Marlborough. 

790.  Alla,  born  15  Apl.  1875,  Marlborough. 

613.  William  Henry  Burnap,  born  26  December 
1825,  married  May  1860,  Caroline  Lucinda  Barrett  of 
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Maine.  They  lived  in  Jersey  City,  iN",  J.,  where  he  was 
the  manufacturer  of  Davis  and  Kidder’s  electro-magnetic 
machines. 

Child: 

791.  Eixen  Stanuxs,  born  9  Aug.  1864,  New  York  City. 

615.  Lucy  Kuss  Bubnap,  born  10  July  1832,  married 
15  February  1854,  Walter,  bom  18  June  1823,  Ashby, 
Mass.,  son  of  Dr.  Moses  and  Rachel  Kidder.  They  lived 
in  Townsend  and  Lowell,  Mass.,  where  he  practised  medi¬ 
cine,  and  in  Kew  York  City  and  Jersey  City.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Harvard  and  the  Berkshire  Medical  School, 
served  as  Surgeon  in  the  TJ.  S.  Cavalry,  in  Scott’s  900 
in  1861,  and  was  the  inventor  of  Davis  &  Kidder’s  electro¬ 
magnetic  machines.  He  died  28  Jan.  1872,  and  she  was 
living  in  1876. 

Children — Kidder  : 

792.  Chables  B.,  born  26  Nov.  1861,  New  York. 

793.  Walter  F.,  born  18  Jan.  1865,  Townsend,  Mass. 

794.  Joseph  D.,  bom  19  Apl.  1869,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

618.  John  W.  Burnap,  born  22  February  1831,  mar¬ 
ried  in  1855,  Sophia  K.  Pratt,  of  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  and 
they  lived  in  that  place,  where  he  was  one  of  the  firm 
of  Eustis  &  Burnap,  saddlery  and  harness  makers,  and 
where  he  held  several  towm  offices. 

He  died  27  Febmary  1887,  aged  56:0:5,  at  Brattle¬ 
boro. 

Child,  born  in  Brattleboro: 

795.  Edward  Hoyt,  bora  13  Oct.  1858. 

619.  Mary’  F.  Burnap,  born  18  November  1835,  mar¬ 
ried  18  January  1837,  Seth  Ellis  of  Thetford,  Vt.,  at 
which  time  she  was  of  Korwich,  Vt. 

She  taught  school  and  died  about  1869. 

Child — Ellis  : 

Elanob,  married  Oscar  Patrail  of  Norwich,  Vt. 

620.  James  T.  Burnap,  bom  12  June  1839,  married 
6  June  1872,  at  Winchester,  K.  H.,  Sarah  R.  Kendall, 
bom  1842,  at  Athol,  Mass. 
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They  lived  in  Winchester,  N.  H.,  and  Dunstable,  Mass., 
and  he  was  on  the  School  Committee  in  1857,  was  Town 
Clerk  in  1860-3  and  1868-71,  and  Representative  in  1870. 
In  1873  he  was  Superintendent  of  the  Nashua,  Acton  & 
Boston  Railroad. 

He  was  in  the  harness  business  with  his  father,  and  in 
1901  was  living  in  Winchester  with  his  wife,  but  they 
had  no  children. 

626.  Edwin  Lincoln  Buenap,  born  11  April  1861, 
married  17  November  1881,  Margaret,  bom  13  April 
1861,  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Scott)  Henderson. 

They  lived  at  Norwich  and  he  was  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Water- works  of  that  place  and  a  wheelwright  and 
plumber  by  trade.  They  were  living  there  in  1916. 
Children,  born  in  Norwich: 

796.  Cora  Euzabeth,  born  3  Aug.  1883,  died  17  May  1902. 

797.  Lottie  Sabah,  born  3  Nov.  1885. 

798.  Florence  Jane  Henderson,  bom  30  May  1881. 

799.  Ruth  Lincoln,  born  13  Aug.  1890. 

627.  Milton  Buenap,  born  25  August  1794,  evidently 
had  a  wife  named  Martha  before  1849  and  was  living  in 
Coventry,  Conn.  He  and  his  daughter  Martha  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  will  of  Daniel  Burnap,  No.  245,  in  1838, 
but  little  else  is  known  of  him.  He  probably  lived  in 
Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y. 

Children,  born  in  Coventry,  Conn.: 

800.  Daniel  Milton,  born  30  Mar.  1849. 

801.  Martha  Irene,  born  5  Aug.  1851. 

802.  Belle. 

628.  SoPHRONiA  Buenap,  born  8  July  1813,  married 
11  September  1833,  Harvey  Watson  Doolittle,  born  11 
August  1807,  son  of  Jacob  and  Dorothy  (Copp)  Brew¬ 
ster.  They  lived  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  she  died  there 
20  July  1880,  and  he  died  there  4  February  1884. 

Children — Brewster  : 

Charles  F.,  born  29  Oct.  1836,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  died  13 
Oct.  1837. 
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Mary  Copp,  horn  5  Feb.  1841,  married  30  July  1878,  Gideon 
L.  Barber. 

633.  James  F.  Bi'iinett,  born  4  July  1847,  married 
29  Xovember  1870,  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Ellen,  born 
about  1844,  in  Ireland,  daughter  of  John  A.  and  Rose 
Medole. 

He  was  a  carpenter  and  lived  in  Charlestown,  but  no 
children  have  been  found. 

635.  William  Henry  Burnett,  born  17  September 
1851,  married  9  April  1873,  at  Charlestoivn,  Anna,  bom 
about  1853,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Mary  Hitchings. 
He  was  called  “clerk”  at  the  time  of  their  marriage. 
Evidently  she  died  before  1888,  as  he  married  2  February 
1888,  at  Somerville,  Mass.,  Hannah  A.,  born  about  1866, 
daughter  of  James  and  Hannah  Madden  of  Charlestown, 
at  which  time  he  is  called  “foreman.” 

Children : 

803.  Mabei.,  born  4  Sep.  1873,  Charlestown. 

804.  Frank,  born  23  Jul.  1874,  Boston. 

636.  John  Young  Burnett,  born  12  September  1854, 
married  6  February  1881,  at  Boston,  Mary  xV.,  born  about 
1860,  at  Boston  or  Charlestown,  daughter  of  Timothy  and 
Julia  Brennan.  He  was  then  of  Everett  and  she  of 
Boston,  and  he  was  a  teamster. 

Child,  born  in  Everett,  IMass. : 

805.  Arthur,  born  2  Aug.  1886. 

637.  Charles  T.  Burnett,  bom  1  April  1857,  mar¬ 
ried  20  February  1884,  at  Boston  or  Everett,  Florence  E., 
born  about  1865,  at  Charlestown,  daughter  of  Josiah  H. 
and  Mary  E.  Currier,  at  which  time  he  was  a  trader  in 
Everett  and  she  was  of  Charlestown  or  Boston. 

Children,  born  in  Everett: 

806.  Florence  L.,  bom  17  Mar.  1892. 

807.  Charles  Henry,  born  23  May  1893. 

808.  Grace  Elizabeth,  born  12  Jul.  1897. 

638.  Andrew  J.  Burnett,  born  8  July  1859,  mar- 
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Tied  26  October  1881,  at  Boston,  Sarah  E,,  bom  about 
1863,  at  Boston,  daughter  of  Watson  H.  and  Sarah  S. 
Fifield.  They  were  both  of  Boston  and  he  was  a  clerk. 
Xo  children  have  been  found. 

640.  Estella  Eastman  Burnett,  bom  20  January 
1863,  married  31  October  1879,  at  Charlestown,  Walter 
A.,  born  about  1860,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  son  of  Charles  T. 
and  Mary  A.  Pearce.  He  was  then  a  plumber  and  both 
were  of  Boston.  No  children  have  been  found. 

644.  Charlotte  E.  Burnett,  born  about  1841,  mar¬ 
ried  9  July  1879,  at  Boston,  Nathan  C.,  bom  about  1814, 
at  North  Brookfield,  Mass.,  son  of  Avery  and  Abiah 
(Spooner)  Cary  and  widower  of  Frances  F.  Wilson, 
whom  he  married  in  1845. 

He  was  a  Solicitor  and  Clerk  of  Probate  in  Boston. 
No  children  are  known. 

652.  Mary  Addie  Burnett,  bom  24  Febmary  1852, 
adopted  daughter  of  Charles  Wellington  Burnap  (Bur¬ 
nett),  married  15  May  1873,  at  Newton,  Mass.,  Frank 
Emery,  born  13  December  1846,  Brighton,  Mass.,  son  of 
Ira  and  Mary  Susan  (Bullard)  Hunter  of  Oakham,  Mass. 

He  was  a  provision  dealer  in  Brighton. 

Children — Hunter  : 

Marion  Dexter,  born  9  May  1874. 

Elizareth  Wellington,  born  8  Aug.  1878. 

Susan  Bullard,  born  25  Mar.  1880. 

Mary  Lincoln,  born  8  May  1890. 

653.  Emma  Augusta  Burnett,  born  1  April  1859, 
married  27  November  1884,  at  Boston,  Henry  E.,  born 
about  1850,  Bowdoinham,  Me.,  son  of  Albion  and  Nancy 
L.  Huntington. 

He  was  a  provision  dealer  in  Boston.  No  children 
have  been  found. 

656.  Dorothy  Burnap,  bom  about  1832,  married 
28  October  1842,  Ira  Withington.  She  died  24  April 
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1850,  aged  28,  at  Ludlow,  Vt.  N’o  children  have  been 
found. 

656a.  Edwaed  BtrEXAP,  born  28  April  1834,  at  Lud¬ 
low,  Vt.,  married  before  1864  Abbie  F.,  born  3  December 
1843,  daughter  of  Ebenezer  Holt  and  Hannah  (Felton) 
Tuttle  of  Peru,  Vt.  They  lived  at  Peru  and  later  at 
Brentwood,  17.  H.,  and  he  was  a  farmer  and  teamster. 
He  died  12  July  1902,  at  Brentwood,  ae.  68:2:14. 
Children : 

808a.  Walter  C.,  born  8  Jul.  1864,  died  9  Jun.  1877,  ae.  12 :11. 
808b.  Arthur  A.,  born  25  Nov.  1865. 

657.  Edwaed  or  Edmund  Buenap,  born  3  June  1828, 
married  10  September  1851,  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  17ancy 
(Polly)  Merritt,  born  about  1830,  at  Fitchbui^,  daughter 
of  Amos  and  Polly  (Burnap  17o.  440)  Darby. 

He  was  a  farmer  and  lived  at  Fitchburg  and  Ashbum- 
ham.  Mass.,  as  late  as  1868. 

Children : 

809.  Mary  Jane  Tilson,  born  8  Jun.  1852,  at  Fitchburg,  died 

30  Se^.  1867,  aged  15  :3  :24,  at  Ashburnham. 

810.  A  son,  born  6  Apl.  1854,  at  Fitchburg,  died  11  Apl.  1854, 

ae.  5  days. 

811.  Sabra,  bom  about  1855,  at  Fitchburg,  died  6  Oct.  1867, 

ae.  12 :1 :28,  at  Ashburnham. 

812.  A  son,  born  3  Dec.  1864,  at  Ashburnham. 

813.  Walter  £.  (or  R.),  born  14  May  1866,  at  Ashburnham. 

659.  Susan  Maeanda  Buenap,  born  5  April  1832, 
married  13  May  1853  ( ?1852),  at  Fitchburg,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  born  4  January  1827,  at  Leominster,  Mass., 
son  of  Wright  and  Betsey  E.  (Raymour)  Rugg  (see  No. 
443).-  They  were  both  of  Fitchburg  at  the  time  of  mar¬ 
riage,  but  lived  later  at  Sterling  and  Leominster,  and  he 
was  a  farmer. 

Child — Rugg: 

Walter  H.,  bora  25  Feb.  1854,  married  J.  Blanche  Beamon 
of  Princeton,  Mass. 
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660.  Eliza  Elvira  Burnap,  born  3  ifovember  1834, 
married  18  March  1854,  ^N’athan,  bom  22  November  1829, 
at  Princeton,  son  of  Elmer  and  Lucinda  (Conant)  Baker 
of  that  place  and  Westminster,  Mass. 

She  was  of  Westminster  and  he  of  Fitchburg  at  the 
time  of  marriage.  No  children  have  been  found. 

661.  Mary  Ann  Burnap,  born  22  August  1838,  mar¬ 
ried  25  August  1856,  Jacob,  born  28  August  1832,  at 
Leominster,  son  of  Wright  and  Betsey  E.  (Raymour) 
Rugg  and  brother  of  the  preceding.  She  was  of  Fitch¬ 
burg  and  he  of  Leominster  at  the  time  of  marriage. 

He  served  in  the  Civil  War,  enlisting  June  1861  in 
Co.  A,  15th  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia,  was  taken 
prisoner  and  discharged  22  October  1862,  and  he  re¬ 
enlisted  in  Co.  H,  Heavy  Artillery  and  was  mustered 
out  17  July  1865.  He  was  employed  in  a  paper-mill  in 
North  Leominster. 

Children — ^Ruoo : 

Edward  L.,  born  6  Sep.  1857,  died  7  Jan.  1862. 

Catherine  E.,  born  24  Jan.  1864,  married  8  Jun.  1893, 
William  O.  Horton  of  Fitchburg. 

Caboune  L.,  bom  24  Mar.  1866,  married  3  Nov.  1896,  E.  H. 
Nutting  of  Leominster. 

662.  Charles  H.  Burnap,  bora  about  1843,  married 
15  September  1862,  at  Ashbumham,  Elizabeth  L.,  born 
about  1844,  Ashburnham,  daughter  of  Lorenzo  and  Betsey 
Smith. 

He  was  a  carpenter  at  the  time  of  marriage,  but  later 
became  a  paper-maker  and  they  lived  at  Ashbumham, 
Leominster  and  Ashby,  Mass. 

She  died  29  December  1870,  at  Ashby,  aged  26:8:25, 
and  he  died  about  1901  at  Ashby. 

Petition  of  George  W.  Newell  of  Leominster  for  ad¬ 
ministration  on  the  estate  of  Charles  H.  Burnap  of  Ashby, 
intestate.  24  June  1901. 

Mddx.  Probate  Records,  vol.  617,  p.  284. 

Children : 

814.  Flora  Maria,  born  18  Nov.  1863,  Leominster. 

815.  Ernest  Winfield,  bora  6  Sep.  1870,  Ashby. 
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664.  Wakeen  Stillman  Buenap,  born  24  July  1848, 
married  17  October  1874,  at  Shirley,  Mass.,  Mary  M., 
bom  about  1856,  at  South  Scituate,  E.  I.,  daughter  of 
Louis  E.  and  Harriet  Williams. 

He  was  a  laborer  and  switchman  and  lived  in  Leomin¬ 
ster,  Mass. 

Children,  bora  in  Leominster: 

816.  Willie  W.,  born  8  Jun.  1875. 

817.  Edwin  L.,  born  18  Jiil.  1878. 

818.  Henry  Stillman,  born  23  Jul.  1887. 

665.  Eijzabetii  K.  Buenap,  bom  about  1850,  if  she 
was  twenty  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  as  the 
record  states,  but  if  so  it  appears  strange  that  no  guardian 
was  appointed  for  her  and  that  she  does  not  appear  in  the 
division  of  the  estate  of  her  father.  She  married  20 
September  1870,  at  Clinton,  Mass.,  George  W.,  born  about 
1848,  at  Montgomery,  Vt.,  son  of  John  and  Haney  Wilcox. 

He  was  a  cabinet-maker  by  trade  and  lived  in  Leomin¬ 
ster.  Ho  children  have  been  found. 

665a.  Hancy  Melody  Buenap,  bora  30  March  1851, 
married  24  December  1872,  at  Leominster,  Sterling  Ed¬ 
mund  Willis,  born  11  January  1852,  at  Leominster,  son 
of  Moses  and  Belinda  (Smith)  Creed  of  that  place. 

He  was  a  cabinet-maker  and  lived  in  Leominster. 

Child — Cbeed  : 

Ralph  Augustus. 

666.  Maby  Cobdelia  Buenap,  born  12  June  1835, 
married  Lafayette  Hayes  of  Brooklyn,  H.  Y.,  and  lived 
in  Hew  York  City,  where  she  died  25  May  1869.  Ho 
children  have  been  found. 

667.  Laura  Haeeiet  Buenap,  bora  16  February 
1846,  married  25  May  1868,  Henry  D.,  born  about  1844, 
at  Wethersfield,  Vt.,  son  of  David  and  Lucia  McIntyre, 
whom  she  divorced,  and  she  married  3  Hovember  1897, 
at  Keene,  H.  H.,  William  H.  H.,  born  about  1840,  at 
Helson,  H.  H.,  son  of  Joseph  and  Lois  (Wardwell)  Beal 
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of  that  place.  Xo  children  have  been  found.  He  was  a 
widower. 

668.  Edward  Childs  Burnap,  born  July  1841,  mar¬ 
ried  Fanny  O.  Hathaway.  He  died  1  September,  1883. 
Children : 

819.  Lena,  died  young. 

820.  Charles,  died  young. 

821.  Edward,  died  young. 

671.  Mary  Ann  Burnap,  born  22  August  1838,  mar¬ 
ried  18  April  1866,  Jesse  Calvin,  born  4  December  1837, 
at  Fitchburg,  son  of  Jesse  and  Mary  (Hutchinson)  Spauld¬ 
ing  of  that  place. 

He  enlisted  in  Company  F,  25th  Massachusetts  Volun¬ 
teers,  and  was  wounded  at  Cold  Harbor. 

They  lived  in  Fitchburg,  Worcester  and  Holden,  Mass. 
Children,  born  in  Fitchburg — Spaulding: 

Charles  Lincoln,  born  27  Mar.  1867,  unmarried. 

Esther  May,  bom  22  Sep.  1S68,  unmarried. 

673.  E.  Urania  Burnap,  bom  23  December  1844, 
married  7  October  1863,  E.  Irving,  born  about  1837,  at 
Billerica,  Mass.,  whose  father  was  a  Mr.  Wright  of  Xew- 
ton.  Mass.  She  was  of  Ashby  and  he  a  “trader”  of  Bos¬ 
ton  at  the  time  of  marriage.  He  died  13  February  1882, 
at  Ormond,  Fla. 

Children,  bora  in  Xewton — Wright: 

Clara  E.,  born  9  Jan.  1870,  married  30  JuL  1890,  Edward 
Aech. 

Edward  B.,  born  10  JuL  1874,  lived,  unmarried,  at  Fitch¬ 
burg. 

William  I.,  born  19  JuL  1877. 

674.  Herbert  Goodrich  Burnap,  bora  4  July  1847, 
married  5  June  1879,  at  Xewton,  Mary  E.,  born  about 
1856,  at  Xewton,  daughter  of  Charles  H.  and  Mary  E. 
Jennison  of  West  Xewton.  He  was  a  farmer  and  sales¬ 
man  and  lived  in  Newton,  West  Newton,  and  in  Fitch¬ 
burg  from  1880-1891. 

His  wife  died  11  January  1882,  and  he  married  2  May 
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1887,  at  West  iN’ewton,  I7ellie  Oraville,  born  about  1861, 
at  ifewton,  daughter  of  William  and  Lavinia  Dix,  of  West 
Newton.  He  lived  in  Cambridge  in  1891  and  in  Leo¬ 
minster  1893-1901. 

In  1904  she  was  a  widow,  living  in  Leominster  with  the 
daughter  by  the  first  wife. 

Children,  by  first  wife: 

822.  Mabel  E.,  born  21  Jul.  1880,  Ashby,  Mass. 

823.  Hebbebt  J.,  born  8  Dec.  1881. 

By  second  wife : 

824.  Kuth  Dix,  born  2  Mar.  1897. 

675.  Chaeles  Edwabd  Buenap,  born  12  December 
1834,  married  26  April  1862,  at  Ashburnham,  Emma 
Lincoln,  born  30  January  1833,  at  Ashburnham,  daughter 
of  Captain  Timothy  and  Eliza  (Adams)  Stearns. 

He  lived  in  Fitchburg  and  was  a  farmer  and  produce 
dealer  in  partnership  with  his  brother  Edward  Samuel 
Burnap.  Later  he  lived  in  Ashburnham. 

He  died  27  September  1868,  and  she  married  14  Oc¬ 
tober  1875,  Jonas,  bom  15  October  1819,  son  of  David 
and  Mary  (Early)  Wood,  of  Rindge,  N.  H. 

The  will  of  Charles  Edward  Burnap  of  Ashburnham. 
To  wife  Emma  L.  Burnap  the  whole  estate  reserving 
nothing  for  father  or  direct  legal  heirs  as  they  are  well 
provided  for  already.  His  wife  executrix.  15  April  1862. 
Witnesses: — Edwin  J.  Stearns 
Jerome  W.  Foster 
William  Bemis 
Simeon  Merrit 

The  petition  for  probate  made  by  Emma  L.  Burnap  of 
Fitchburg,  represents  that  he  died  27  September  1868, 
next  of  kin  being  Lillian  Elvira  Burnap,  aged  5  years, 
and  Anna  MariaBurnap,  aged  2  years,  residing  with  their 
mother  in  Fitchburg,  children  of  said  deceased.  21  Oc¬ 
tober  1868.  Worcester  Probate  Rees.  9147. 

Charles  E.  Stevens  guardian  for  the  two  children  21 
October  1868. 
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Children : 

«25.  Lillian  Elvira,  born  10  Oct.  1863,  probably  in  Pitcbburg, 
although  one  record  says  in  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 

826.  Anna  Maria,  bom  10  Oct.  1866,  probably  at  Fitchburg, 

although  the  record  of  her  death  says  at  Ashby,  died 
5  Jan.  1874,  ae.  5 :2 :25,  at  Ashburnham. 

677.  Edwin  Samuel  Buknap,  born  19  August  1838, 
married  8  April  1862,  at  Ashby  or  Fitchbui^,  Mary  My- 
silvia,  born  about  1842,  at  Kindge,  N.  H.,  daughter  of 
Addison  and  Mary  A.  Bancroft.  He  was  a  farmer  in 
Fitchburg. 

Children,  bom  in  Fitchburg: 

827.  Irving  Arthur,  born  22  Apl.  1863. 

828.  Harriet,  born  1864. 

829.  Charles  E.,  born  about  1870. 

678.  Ellen  Lucinda  Buenap,  born  10  June  1841, 
married  10  June  1863,  at  Fitchburg,  Francis,  born  about 
1837,  at  Holliston,  Mass.,  son  of  Francis  and  Betsey  Fisk. 
He  was  a  farmer  and  lived  in  Holliston. 

Child,  bora  in  Holliston — Fisk  : 

George,  lived  in  Holliston. 

679.  Geoege  Feanklin  Buenap,  bom  25  October 
1849,  married  5  June  1873,  at  Randolph,  Vt.,  Harriet 
Burnap,  born  5  June  1854,  at  Greensboro,  Vt.,  daughter 
of  Wilhur  F.  and  Rebecca  (Trow)  Howard,  whose  ma¬ 
ternal  aunt  Harriet  Trow  married,  as  his  second  wife, 
Samuel  Burnap,  N’o.  462. 

He  was  a  pump  manufacturer  in  Fitchburg  until  1894 
and  died  31  December  of  that  year.  She  removed  from 
Fitchburg  in  1904  to  Vermont  and  in  1916  was  living 
in  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Children,  bom  in  Fitchburg: 

830.  Kate  Elizabeth,  bora  1  Aug.  1875. 

831.  Ellen  Lucinda,  born  5  Feb.  1879,  unmarried. 

832.  Theodore  George,  born  15  Dec.  1880,  died  1  Dec.  1881. 

833.  Margaret  Maria,  born  19  Mar.  1883,  unmarried. 

834.  Richard  Samuel,  born  12  Sep.  1884. 
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835.  Clara  Alice,  born  27  Jun,  1887,  died  17  Aug.  1891. 

836.  George  Howard,  born  21  Oct.  1889,  unmarried, 

681.  Heney  Thompson  Buenap,  born  after  1855, 
married  before  1885  a  wife  named  Annie  C.,  but  nothing 
more  has  been  found.  He  received  land  in  Brighton, 
Marcoupin  County,  Ill.,  by  his  father’s  will  and  by  that 
of  his  mother  a  Bible  containing  family  records. 

683'.  Hieam  Buenett,  bom  5  July  1817,  married 
Elizabeth  Gibbs.  He  removed  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  in  1859 
for  his  health  and  settled  in  what  is  now  the  center  of 
the  city,  where  he  became  a  large  landowner.  No  chil¬ 
dren  are  known.  He  died  about  1912. 

685.  Joseph  Buenett,  born  11  November  1820,  mar¬ 
ried  20  March  1848,  Josephine,  bom  4  March  1830, 
daughter  of  Edward  and  Kuth  (Torrey)  Cutter  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  He  was  educated  in  the  district  schools  and  later 
at  the  English  and  Latin  schools  in  Worcester,  and  lived 
there  for  two  years  until  at  the  age  of  17  he  removed 
to  Boston,  in  1837,  as  a  clerk  in  the  drug  business  of 
Theodore  Metcalf  on  Tremont  Street.  He  became  a  part¬ 
ner  in  the  concern  and  was  there  until  1854,  when  he  left 
to  establish  the  firm  of  Joseph  Burnett  &  Co.,  manufac¬ 
turing  chemists  at  27  Central  Street. 

In  1850  he  built  Deerfoot  Farm  in  Southborough, 
Mass.,  and  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  importing  and 
raising  of  Jersey  cattle. 

In  1862  he  built  the  church  of  St.  Mark’s,  Southbor¬ 
ough,  and  gave  it  to  the  parish.  He  also  founded  St. 
Mark’s  School  in  that  town. 

He  was  a  Vestryman  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Hopkinton, 
of  St.  John’s  Church,  Framingham,  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Marlborough,  and  was  a  member  of  the  original  corpora¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  Boston. 

In  1878-9  he  was  President  of  the  Boston  Druggists’ 
Association  and  was  appointed  Prison  Commissioner  by 
Governor  Rice  and  was  chairman  of  the  body  which  built 
the  Reformatory  Prison  for  Women  at  Sherbora. 
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He  died  11  August  1894  and  was  buried  in  St.  Mark’s 
Church  15  August  1894. 

Josephine  Burnett  and  Harry  Burnett  of  Southboro 
and  William  Warren  Vaughan  of  Boston  represent  that 
Joseph  Burnett  of  Southboro  died  11  August  1894,  leav¬ 
ing  a  widow  Josephine  Burnett  and  Edward,  Harry, 
Robert  Manton,  Waldo  Burnett,  Josephine  wife  of  Charles 
A.  Kidder  of  Boston,  Esther  wife  of  George  Peabody 
Gardner,  Ruth  Burnett  of  Albany,  Charles  Cutter,  Bur¬ 
nett  and  John  Torrey  Burnett,  Louisa  wife  of  Charles  F. 
Choate  Jr.,  Elinor  Burnett,  all  children  and  of  Southboro 
except  as  noted.  18  August  1894.  Persons  interested  the 
above  and  Margaret  Burnett  (wife  of  Robert  Manton 
Burnett).  Worcester  Probate  Records,  2nd.  Series  17, 146. 
Children : 

837.  Edwabd,  born  16  Mar.  1849.  His  wife  died  26  Dec.  1906. 

838.  Harby,  born  1  Dec.  (24  Nov.,  State  Record)  1850,  associ¬ 

ated  with  his  father  in  business  after  graduating  at 
Harvard  in  1873. 

839.  Robert  Manton,  b.  12  November  1852. 

840.  Waldo,  bom  15  Jan.  1855,  B.A.  Oxford  University  1878, 

Rector  of  St.  Mark’s  School. 

841.  .Tosephine,  born  28  Dec.  1856. 

842.  Esther,  born  7  July  1859. 

843.  Rcth,  born  26  Aug.  1862,  at  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 

Manhattanville,  N.  Y. 

844.  Charles  Cutter,  born  28  Aug.  1864. 

845.  Richard  Torrey,  born  4  Sep.  1866,  died  17  Feb.  1867. 

846.  John  Torrey,  born  23  Apl.  1868. 

847.  Louisa,  born  12  Jun.  1869. 

848.  Ellinor,  born  18  Jan.  1872. 


688.  Eliza  Bell  Burnett,  born  1  May,  1826;  mar¬ 
ried  16  February,  1858,  at  Southborough,  Sylvester  Cham¬ 
berlain,  born  23  May,  1825,  son  of  Colonel  Dexter  and 
Sophia  (Chamberlain)  Fay. 

He  was  a  merchant  and  died  23  June,  1891. 

Child:  Fay. 

Waldo  Burnett,  born  15  Dec.  1858,  married  9  Nov.  1885, 
Mary  Elizabeth  Winchester. 
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691.  Martha  Ann  Burnett  born  about  1827, 
adopted  daughter  of  John  Burnett,  married  23  June  1846 
(1847  in  error  in  State  Record)  Orville,  born  about  1819, 
son  of  Benaiah  and  Lucinda  Bowen  of  Worcester.  He 
was  a  farmer  of  Worcester  at  the  time  of  marriage. 

Child — Bowen  : 

Geoboe  a.,  bom  14  Mar.  1847. 

694.  Henry  A.  Burnap  born  8  November  1843,  mar¬ 
ried  31  May  1866,  Margery,  bom  about  1844,  in  Nova 
Scotia,  whose  father’s  name  was  Farrell,  but  of  whom  no 
more  is  known. 

He  enlisted  25  August  1862,  was  mustered  into  the 
hist.  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers  on  25  Sep¬ 
tember  1862,  was  discharged  at  Worcester  27  July  1863 
and  served  from  4  May  to  2  August  1864  in  the  6th.  Un¬ 
attached  Company  at  Readville,  Mass. 

He  was  a  clerk  and  trader  and  lived  in  Westborough, 
where  he  died  4  December  1888,  aged  45:1:1. 

The  will  of  Henry  A.  Burnap  of  Westborough.  Walter 
C.  Gilson  executor.  To  sister  Sarah  E.  Burnap  of  West¬ 
borough,  to  wife  Margie.  16  January  1883. 

Witnesses: — Josiah  Childs 
William  Curtis 
Louis  K.  Travis 

Walter  C.  Gilson  of  New  York  represents  that  Henry  A. 
Burnap  of  Westborough  died  4  December  1888,  leaving  a 
widow,  Margie  Burnap  and  Sarah  E.  Burnap  sister.  7 
December  1888. 

Worcester  Probate  Records,  2nd.  Series  8814. 

Child,  bora  in  Westborough: 

849.  A  child,  stillborn,  7  Jan.  1868. 

697.  Mary  Frances  Burnap  born  6  July  1866,  mar¬ 
ried  Charles  Harte  and  lived  at  Hailey,  Idaho  in  1914 
and  Gooding,  Idaho  in  1916.  Nothing  more  is  knowm 

699.  Herbert  Thayer  Burnap  born  25  April  1874, 
married  11  October  1901,  Marion  E.,  born  29  March  1884, 
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at  Leverett,  ^lass.,  daughter  of  Ernest  W.  and  Angie 
(Waterman^  Gardner. 

He  enlisted,  April  1898,  in  Company  B,  2l8t  Infantry, 
for  the  Spanish  war  and  was  discharged  for  disability  in 
March  1899. 

He  was  a  laborer  and  surveyor  and  lived  at  Leverett 
and  Moore’s  Corner,  formerly  Hopkinton,  Mass. 

Children : 

850.  Agnes  Gbeenman,  born  21  Nov.  1902. 

851.  Herbert  Ernest,  born  25  Jun.  1904,  died  24  Jan.  1905. 

852.  Sabah  Evelyn,  born  8  Mar.  1906,  Leverett,  died  23  Jnl. 

1906,  ae.  4  mos.  15  days,  at  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.  (State 
Record.) 

853.  Harold  Albion,  born  29  Oct.  1907,  died  30  Oct.  1907. 

854.  Eddice  May,  born  13  Feb.  1909. 

855.  Charles  Fabian,  born  27  Jul.  1910. 

700.  Charlotte  Isabelle  Burnap  born  25  June 
1876,  married  Charles  H.  Mason  and  lived  in  Auburn,  Me. 
There  were  no  children  and  no  more  is  known. 

703.  Walter  Mei.len  Burnap  born  13  Hovemher 
1871,  married  4  January  1899,  at  Everett,  Mass.,  Elsie 
Gertrude,  born  27  February  1876,  at  Hopkinton,  Mass., 
daughter  of  John  B.  and  Elizabeth  (Mellen)  Balfour,  of 
Everett. 

He  was  a  clerk  and  grocer  and  lived  in  Aubumdale, 
Mass.,  in  1895,  but  removed  to  Melrose  in  1897.  They 
had  no  children. 

704.  Charles  Lester  Burnap  bom  about  1875,  mar¬ 
ried  3  August  1898,  at  Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  Hellie  F.,  bom 
about  1874,  at  Shrewsbury,  daughter  of  Leroy  and  Sarah 
A.  (Xewton)  Hunt.  He  was  a  farmer  and  no  children 
have  been  found. 

705.  Jessie  May  Burnap  born  22  September  1877, 
married  17  October  1906,  George  Eufus  Colby,  born  25 
February  1868. 

Children — Colby. 

George  Burnap,  born  3  Aug.  1907,  died  27  Aug.  1907. 
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Richaed,  born  15  Jul.  1908,  died  27  Eec.  1908. 

Chables  Russell,  born  10  Aug.  1910. 

John  Haskell,  born  7  Dec.  1913. 

708.  Edwin  Aveeii.l  Buenap  (Buenett),  boru  31 
December  1852,  married  22  October  1879,  at  Ludlow,  Vt., 
Elizabeth  C.,  born  about  1857,  at  Bethel,  Vt.,  daughter 
of  Lucien  and  Louise  Chadwick. 

He  lived  at  Bethel,  Vt.,  and  no  children  have  been 
found. 

710.  Frank  Russeet.  Buenap  (Buenett),  bom  2 
May  1857,  married  2  October  1882,  at  Bethel,  Vt.,  Helen, 
bom  about  1850,  Fairfield,  Vt.,  daughter  of  John  and 
Angeline  Bordean.  Nothing  more  is  known. 

711.  John  Myron  Burnap  (Burnett),  born  11  Sep¬ 
tember  1863,  married  30  July  1885,  at  Bethel,  Vt.,  Lizzie 
A.,  born  about  1864,  at  Bethel,  daughter  of  William  M. 
and  Sarah  Rogers.  Nothing  more  is  known. 

712.  L.\ura  May  Burnap  (Buenett),  born  23  April 
1865,  married  17  March  1885,  at  Bethel,  Vt.,  Clayton  L., 
born  about  1864,  Bethel,  Vt.,  son  of  Albert  D,  and  Hattie 
Sanders. 

Child,  born  at  Bethel,  V t. : 

A  son,  born  5  Oct.  1888. 

713.  Maey  Elizabeth  Buenap  (Buenett),  born  2 
August  1868,  married  15  Febniary  1889,  at  Bethel,  Vt., 
Bert  C.,  born  about  1867  at  Bethel,  son  of  George  F.  and 
Mary  A.  Rogers.  Nothing  more  is  known. 

714.  Daniel  Lili.ie  Buenap,  bora  12  January  1866, 
married  5  September  1893,  Nellie  Grace,  bom  5  August 
1873,  daughter  of  William  Harrison  and  Ella  Emma 
(Garrett)  Martin. 

He  graduated  from  the  Medical  College  in  Baltimore 
in  1890  and  settled  in  Stowe,  Vt.  that  year,  removed  to 
South  Royalton,  Vt.,  the  following  year,  was  Auditor  of 
the  Universalist  Society  in  1893,  State  Representative  in 
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1906  and  1908-0,  and  removed  to  Underhill,  Vt.  in  1907. 
They  had  no  children. 

716.  Robert  E.  Burnap,  bom  7  March  or  June  1879, 
married  12  June  1903,  Ethel  M.  Twichell.  They  had  no 
children,  and  probably  lived  in  Royalton. 

717.  Alice  Elizabeth  Burnap  (Burnett),  bom  27 
May  1846,  married  20  April  1867,  ^firam  Philander,  bom 
22  May  1846,  son  of  Gamaliel  Palmer  and  Lydia  (Bur¬ 
nett)  Olmsted. 

He  served  as  Sarjreant  of  Company  C,  17th  Michigan 
Volunteers  and  held  many  toivn  offices  in  Union  City, 
Mich. 

She  died  20  March  1898,  and  he  died  29  March  1899. 

Children — Olmsted. 

Edwabd  Beechee,  born  8  Nov.  1869,  died  7  Apl.  1872. 

Frank  Palmer,  bom  21  Jan.  1874,  died  22  Sep.  1876. 

Nirum  Pearl,  born  30  Jan.  1877,  married  18  Aug.  1899, 
D.  Laurette  Stevens.  He  was  a  clergyman. 

731.  Frank  George  Burnett,  born  30  May  1860, 
married  23  January  1895,  Isabel  Dewire.  They  were 
married  at  Putnam,  Conn,  and  had  no  children.  He 
died  3  March  1912,  at  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

732,  Fred  ^7elson  Burnett,  bom  30  May  1860, 
married  26  August  1889,  Caroline  A.  Coffyn,  born  18 
July  1865,  at  Clifton  Springs,  Penn. 

He  was  a  farmer  and  lived  at  Dudley  and  Webster, 
Mass,  and  died  20  Febmary  1912  at  Attleborough  or  Rox- 
bury,  Mass. 

Children : 

856.  Kathleen  Ck)FFYN,  born  16  Dec.  1890,  Dudley. 

857.  Dorr  Theron,  born  10  Jan.  1895,  Webster. 

734.  Emma  Josephine  Burnett,  bom  12  May  1866, 
married  17  November  1887,  at  Dudley,  Mass.,  Geoi^e 
Fred,  born  8  November  1859,  at  Webster,  son  of  John  G. 
and  Addie  M.  (Richardson)  Harte.  He  was  a  physician 
in  Webster  at  the  time  of  marriage.  They  had  no  children. 
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743.  Jennie  Abby  Burnap,  born  4  December  1857, 
married  2  March  1881,  at  Sntton,  Mass.,  Dexter  A.,  bora 
about  1857,  at  Kushford,  Wis.,  son  of  John  W.  and  Betsey 
A.  Brigham.  He  was  a  farmer  in  Sutton  when  married. 

Children — Brigham  : 

Maby  Ethel,  born  13  May  1884,  married  26  Jun.  1907, 
Bertram  S.  Vrooman. 

Alice  Minerva,  born  8  Sep.  1887,  married  3  Jan.  1911, 
Oscar  H.  Stowe. 

Minnie  Ann,  born  6  Sep.  1889. 

Mabel  Louise,  born  3  May  1891. 

John  Dexter,  born  30  Oct.  1898. 

746.  Sarah  Elizabeth  Burnap,  born  1  January, 
1865,  married  16  April  1884,  at  Sutton,  Alphonzo  G.,  bom 
about  1860,  Green  Lake,  Wis.,  son  of  John  W.  and  Betsey 
M.  Brigham,  brother  of  the  preceding.  He  was  a  farmer 
in  Sutton  when  married. 

Children — Brigham  ; 

Ralph  Bertram,  born  2  Sep.  1886,  married  5  Jun.  1912, 
Ida  E.  Weir. 

Bertha  Gertrude,  born  30  Dec.  1891,  married  12  Nov.  1913, 
Maurice  Warren  Buck. 

747.  Willard  Edgar  Burnap,  bom  26  November 
1869,  married  12  June  1895,  at  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  Jennie 
M.,  bom  about  1873,  at  Uxbridge,  daughter  of  Israel  and 
Lydia  Jane  (Albee)  Saben. 

He  was  a  carpenter  in  Northbridge  at  time  of  marriage. 
Child: 

858.  Ruth  Maud,  born  25  Jul.  1896. 

751.  H.arlan  or  Harley  P.  Burnap,  born  about 
1847,  married  22  May  1878,  Emma  Avis,  born  about  1852, 
at  Richford,  Vt.,  daughter  of  James  and  Harriet  McKin¬ 
ney  or  McKenney.  He  died  before  1888  and  she  married 
4  April  1888,  William  W.,  bom  about  1835,  at  Swanton, 
Vt.,  son  of  George  B.  and  Adelina  B.  Smith. 

Harlan  P.  Burnap  lived  at  Richford,  Vt. 

Child,  born  in  Richford: 

859.  Harlan  Page,  born  18  Dec.  1881. 
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752.  Ltjea  Estelj.e  Burnap,  born  26  June  1869, 
married  1  February  1888,  at  Calais,  Vt.,  Bert  Harvey, 
bom  about  1864,  at  Calais,  son  of  Harrison  and  Pbilura 
(Webber)  Bancroft.  He  was  a  farmer  living  in  Calais. 

Children — Bancroft  : 

Cabboll  Henby,  born  16  May  1893,  died  9  Oct.  1897,  ae. 

4  :4  :23,  Calais. 

Cabbie  Annie,  bom  12  Jan.  1898. 

Louise  Ila,  born  11  Apl.  1899. 

Cabl  Bubnap,  born  27  Jun.  1901. 

753.  Blanche  Susan  Burnap,  born  15  October  1884, 
married  22  May  1907,  Thomas  William  Green,  bom  in 
Canada.  They  lived  in  White  Kiver  Junction,  Vt.  and 
no  children  have  been  found. 

756.  Vina  M.  Burnap,  bom  about  1859,  married  21 
August  1878,  George  H.,  born  about  1853,  Walpole,  H.  H., 
son  of  Charles  H.  and  Eliza  Barnes.  They  lived  at  Rock¬ 
ingham,  Vt. 

Children,  bom  in  Rockingham — Barnes: 

Wells,  born  18  May  1892. 

A  son,  stillborn,  27  Sep.  1893. 

760.  Orrin  E.  Burn-ap,  born  21  September  1856,  mar¬ 
ried  10  February  1894,  at  Townshend,  Vt.,  Flora  E.,  bom 
18  October  1869,  at  Westminster,  Vt.,  daughter  of  Charles 
and  Lucy  (Phillips)  Stratton.  They  lived  in  West  Towna- 
hend. 

Children : 

860.  .4BTHUB  Mabtin,  born  14  Oct.  1895,  died  17  Dec.  1907,  ae. 

12  :2  :3,  Townshend. 

861.  Hebbebt  Hugh,  born  14  May  1902. 

761.  Charles  Herbert  Burnap,  bora  30  October 
1859,  married  18  April  1895,  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  Anna 
L.,  born  about  1867,  at  ^N’orthborough,  Mass.,  daughter  of 
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766.  Helen  Rurnap,  married  John  Irving  Taylor  and 
lived  in  Boston,  ^^’othing  more  is  known. 

772.  Ida  S.  Burnap,  born  about  1853,  married  30 
Hov'ember  1875,  at  Windsor,  Vt.,  Frank  William,  bom 
about  1853,  at  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  son  of  Bradley  and  Sarah 
(Smith)  True.  He  was  a  farmer  in  1875  and  nothing 
more  is  known. 

785.  Frederick  Allen  Burnap,  bom  15  August 
1856,  married  before  1875,  Mary  J.  Burbank  of  Clinton 
or  Lowell,  Mass.  He  was  a  die-maker  in  Horthborough 
and  Marlborough.  Nothing  more  has  been  found. 

786.  Myra  Burnap,  born  1860,  evidently  married  a 
Gibson  as  appears  from  the  Probate  records  of  her  father’s 
estate,  but  no  record  has  been  found. 

795.  Edward  Hoyt  Burnap,  bom  about  1860,  mar¬ 
ried  18  April  1900,  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Alta  Gertmde, 
born  about  1873,  Wilmington,  N.  Y.,  daughter  of  Charles 
and  Charlotte  (Mighill)  Thayer.  He  was  then  of  North- 
borough  and  she  of  Worcester  and  he  is  called  “manager” 
by  profession.  No  children  have  been  found. 

797.  Lottie  Sarah  Burnap,  bom  3  November  1885, 
married  in  1910,  John  Ringland,  but  nothing  further  is 
known. 

798.  Florence  Jane  Henderson  Burnap,  bom  30 
May  1881,  married  in  1912,  John  Caswell,  nothing  fur¬ 
ther  known. 

799.  Ruth  Lincoln  Burnap,  born  13  August  1890, 
married  in  1914,  Arthur  Warner,  nothing  further  known. 

802.  Belle  Burnap,  date  of  birth  unknown,  married 
16  March  1892,  George  W.,  bom  24  Febmary  1862,  son 
of  Giles  Wesley  and  Harriet  (Bump)  Foote. 

They  lived  at  Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y.,  and  he  died  15  Jan¬ 
uary,  1893. 

Child — Foote: 

Gexibge,  born  25  April  1893,  Mt.  Morris. 
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804.  Frank  Burnett,  bom  23  July  1874,  married  7 
June  1892,  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  Electa  M.,  born  about 
1874,  Boston,  daughter  of  William  and  Catherine  C. 
(McDonought)  Lloyd.  He  was  a  clerk  and  laborer  and 
lived  in  Somerville,  Waltham  and  Everett,  Mass. 
Children : 

864.  Lila  Estelle,  born  22  Jul.  1892,  Somerville. 

865.  Frank  W.,  born  22  Dec.  1893,  Everett. 

808b.  Arthur  A.  Burnap,  born  25  November  1865, 
married  31  December  1891,  Mary  Ella,  born  3  May  1875, 
at  Putney,  Vt.,  daughter  of  Winslow  W.  and  Lavina  A. 
(Corey)  Haseltine  of  Salem,  N.  H.,  he  being  then  of 
Brentwood,  H.,  where  he  was  a  teamster.  His  wife 
died  25  August  1909  at  Kingston,  K.  H.,  se  34:3:22  and 
no  children  have  been  found. 

813.  Walter  E.  (or  R.)  Burnap,  bom  14  May  1866, 
married  29  November  1888,  at  Ashby,  Mass.,  Martha  N., 
born  1867,  at  Ashby,  daughter  of  Charles  W.  and  Lucy  J. 
Pillsbury. 

He  was  a  farmer  and  laborer  and  lived  in  East  Rindge 
and  Greenville,  N.  H.  and  in  1895  in  Newton  or  Auburn- 
dale,  Mass. 

Children : 

866.  Grace  ^Iaria,  born  11  Oct.  1889,  Ashby. 

867.  Lucy  Mahel,  bom  9  Sep.  1891,  Eindge. 

868.  Arthur  Franklin,  born  5  Oct.  1893,  the  records  give 

Rindge,  Greenville  and  Newton  as  places  of  birth. 

869.  Walter  Pillsbury,  born  17  Nov.  1895,  Newton  or  Auburn- 

dale,  died  21  May  1896,  ae.  6  mos.  3  days,  Newton. 

814.  Florence  Maria  Burnap,  bom  18  November 
1863,  married  1  January  1883,  at  Leominster,  Mass., 
George  W.,  bom  about  1857,  at  North  Bridgewater,  Mass., 
son  of  Samuel  and  Mary  A.  Newell.  He  was  a  piano 
maker  and  no  children  are  known. 

815.  Ernest  Winfield  Burnap,  born  6  September 
1870,  married  2  December  1896,  at  Ashburnham,  Mass., 
Cora  M.,  bom  about  1868,  Swanzey,  N.  H.,  daughter  of 
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Otis  M.  and  Julia  (Ripley)  Scott,  He  was  a  milkman 
in  Ashby  when  married.  children  are  known. 

825.  Lillian  Elviba  Burnap,  bom  10  October  1863, 
married  Walter  A.  Hale  and  lived  in  Rindge,  If.  H. 
Child — ^Hale  : 

Amy  Eliza. 

827.  Irving  Arthur  Burnap,  bom  22  April  1863, 
married  20  June  1893,  at  Hartford,  Ct.,  Annie,  born 
about  1871,  in  Scotland,  daughter  of  James  and  Annie 
Binnie  or  Burnie.  He  was  a  clergyman  and  lived  at 
Monterey  and  Ifatick,  Mass,  and  at  Ivoryton,  Conn. 

Children : 

870.  Robebt  Samuel,  born  12  Jul.  1894,  Monterey. 

871.  A  son,  stillborn,  16  Aug.  1897,  Natick. 

828.  Harriet  Burnap,  born  in  1864,  married  George 
Boynton  and  lived  in  Leominster,  Mass. 

Child — Boynton  : 

Gladys. 

829.  Charles  E.  Burnap,  bom  about  1870,  married 
17  December  1900,  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  Ifellie  M.,  bom 
about  1876,  in  Canada,  daughter  of  William  and  Mary 
P.  (Herman)  Cameron.  He  was  a  farmer  and  probably 
died  before  1916  as  she  was  then  living  in  Lunenburg, 
Mass.  Ifo  children  are  known. 

830.  Kate  Elizabeth  Burnap,  bom  1  August  1875, 
married  29  June  1899,  at  Fitchburg,  Ernest  Cushing  Lu¬ 
ton,  bom  about  1875,  at  Ashbumham,  Mass.,  son  of  David 
C.  and  Harriet  A.  (Shepstone)  Whitney  of  Bristol,  Eng¬ 
land. 

They  lived  at  Fitchburg,  and  Gardner,  Mass,  and  at 
Kennett  Square,  Penn. 

Children — ^Whitney  : 

David  Bubnap,  bom  12  Jun.  1900,  Fitchburg. 

Elizabeth  Bubnett,  born  24  JuL  1904,  Gardner. 

Theodobe  Shepstone,  bom  1  Oct.  1906,  Eennet  Square. 
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834.  Kichabd  Samuel  Bubnap,  bom  12  September 
1884,  married  16  October  1915,  at  H’orth  Egremont, 
Mass.,  Lillian  Valerie,  born  25  January  1890,  at  Alford, 
Mass.,  daughter  of  William  Rocios  and  Dora  Virginia 
(Stoddard)  Burtiss. 

Child: 

872.  Lillian. 

837.  Edwabd  Bubnett,  bora  16  March  1848,  married 
3  April  1872,  Mabel,  born  9  September  1847,  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  daughter  of  Honorable  James  Russell  and  Maria 
(White)  Lowell. 

He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1871  and  was  a 
Representative  in  Congress  1886-8.  He  lived  at  South- 
borough,  Mass.  His  wife  died  30  December  1898,  at 
Cambridge.  He  married  again,  25  April  1905,  Ethel 
Ravmond,  born  about  1875,  at  Paris,  France,  daughter 
of  Earl  Philip  and  Mary  Elizabeth  (Raymond)  Mason, 
widow  of  his  brother  Charles  Cutter  Burnett,  Mo.  844 
and  lives  at  Southborough  and  at  Peterborough,  M.  H. 
He  is  an  architect  by  profession. 

Children,  bom  at  Southborough,  by  first  wife: 

873.  James  Russell  Lowell,  born  4  Feb.  1873. 

874.  JOSOTH,  born  28  Dec.  1874,  died  31  Jul.  1909. 

875.  Francis  Lowell,  born  31  Jan.  1878. 

876.  Esther  Lowell,  born  7  Mar.  1879. 

877.  Lois,  born  26  May  1881. 

By  second  wife: 

878.  Barbara,  born  6  May  1906,  New  York  City. 

879.  Philip  Mason,  born  4  Jun.  1908,  Peterboroug'h. 

880.  Anne  Priscilla,  bom  21  Ang.  1910,  Peterborough. 

881.  Kathleen,  bom  26  May  1912,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

882.  Elinor,  born  9  Jul.  1913,  Peterborough. 

838.  Robert  Manton  Burnett,  born  12  Movember 
1852,  married  5  June  1885,  at  Southborough,  Margaret 
Julia,  born  3  October  1856,  at  Brooklyn,  M.  Y.,  daughter 
of  George  Chandler  and  Ann  (O’Connor)  Hall,  of  Brattle- 
horo,  Vt.  She  died  26  August  1914  and  he  married  4 
November  1919,  Helen  Louisa,  born  8  September  1880, 
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daughter  of  Daniel  Webster  and  Charlotte  (Smiley) 
Haynes. 

He  lives  at  Sonthborough  and  is  the  manager  of  the 
business  of  Deerfoot  Farm. 

Children,  born  at  Southboroiigh,  by  first  wife: 

883.  George  Hall,  born  15  Mar.  1884. 

884.  Leila  Chapin,  born  17  Apl.  1886. 

885.  Harry,  born  28  Feb.  1892. 

841.  Josephine  Burnett,  bom  28  December  1856, 
married  11  October  1888,  Charles  W.  Arcbbald,  born  22 
July  1858,  Boston,  son  of  Henry  Purkitt  and  Caroline 
W.  (Arcbbald)  Kidder.  He  had 'previously  married  and 
was  of  Wellesley,  Mass.,  at  the  time  of  his  second  mar¬ 
riage,  being  a  banker  in  Boston,  where  they  now  live. 

Children : 

886.  Thomas  Fiske,  born  2  Dec.  1892,  died  30  Jan.  1893. 

887.  Henry  P.,  born  2  Oct.  1895. 

842.  Esther  Burnett,  born  7  July  1859,  married 
11  June  1884,  Geoi^e  Peabody,  born  19  November  1855, 
son  of  George  Augustus  and  Eliza  Endicott  ^eabody) 
Gardner. 

He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1877,  and  they 
live  in  Boston. 

Children — Gardner. 

Catharine  Elizabeth,  born  25  Jun.  1885.  married  29  Jun. 
1907,  Francis  Buckner  Boyer. 

George  Peabody,  born  28  Jan.  1889,  married  Bose  Gros- 
vener  of  Providence,  B.  I. 

844.  Charles  Cutter  Burnett,  born  28  August 
1864,  married  25  October  1894,  Ethel  Raymond,  bom 
about  1875,  at  Paris,  France,  daughter  of  Earl  Philip  and 
Mary  Elizabeth  (Raymond)  Mason. 

He  was  an  official  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad  and  died  17  January  1900.  His 
widow  married  his  brother  Edward  Burnett,  No.  837. 
Children : 

888.  Mary,  born  21  Aug.  1895. 

889.  Buth,  born  18  Jul.  1897. 
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846.  John  Tobrey  Burnett,  born  23  April  1868, 
married  13  N’ovember  1909,  Phyllis,  daughter  of  Nathan 
'Abbott  and  Prances  (Field)  Abom.  He  lives  at  South- 
borough,  Mass.,  and  was  at  one  time  Assistant  Postmaster 
at  Boston. 

Children : 

890.  Fbancis,  born  8  Dec.  1910. 

891.  Joseph,  born  14  Aug.  1913. 

847.  Louisa  Burnett,  born  12  June  1869,  married 
15  June  1892,  Charles  Francis,  bom  23  October  1864, 
at  Cambridge,  ^n  of  Charles  Francis  and  Elizabeth  W. 
(Carlile)  Choate. 

They  live  at  Southborough  and  he  was  educated  at  St. 
Mark’s  School,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1888,  at 
Harvard  Law  School  in  1890,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Suffolk  Bar. 

Children — Choate  : 

Charles  Francis,  born  3  May  1893,  married  14  Jun.  1917, 
Natalie  Bishop. 

Joseph  Burnett,  born  3  May  1893. 

John,  born  13  May  1893^  died  1  Aug.  1918. 

Elizabeth,  born  17  Jul.  1896. 

Robert  Burnett,  born  7  Sep.  1898. 

Josephine. 

848.  Elinor  Burnett,  bom  18  January  1872,  mar¬ 
ried  21  May  1907,  Ellis,  bom  7  March  1872,  son  of 
James  and  Harriet  Romeyn  (McClelland)  Bishop.  He 
is  a  clergyman  and  they  live  at  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Children — Bishop  : 

Mary  Josephine,  bom  15  Mar.  1908. 

James,  born  27  Mar.  1911. 

856.  Kathleen  Coffyn  Burnett,  born  16  December 
1890,  married  6  July  1914,  in  New  York  City,  Archie  F., 
born  17  December  1890,  at  Medford,  Mass.,  son  of  Charles 
G.  and  Harriet  (Owen)  Winter.  No  children  are  known. 

859.  Harlan  Page  Burnap,  bom  18  December  1881, 
married  5  September  1906,  at  Richford,  Vt.,  Lena  Elnora, 
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born  about  1885,  at  Sutton,  Vt.,  daughter  of  Almon  and 
Carried  (Dimock)  Miller.  Their  children,  if  any,  are 
not  known. 

873.  James  Russell  Lowell  Buenett,  born  4  Feb¬ 
ruary  1873,  married  in  1899,  Harriet,  daughter  of  Daniel 
Worden.  At  the  request  of  his  grandfather  he  changed 
his  name  to  James  Russell  Lowell. 

James  Russell  Lowell  Burnett  of  Southborough,  born 
there  4  February  1873,  desires  to  change  his  name  to 
James  Burnett  Lowell,  8  September  1890.  Worcester 
Probate  Records,  2nd  Series,  11079. 

He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1894,  and  is  a 
banker. 

Child: 

892.  James  Russell,  born  17  Jun.  1901,  New  York. 

874.  Joseph  Burnett,  bom  28  December  1874,  grad¬ 
uated  at  Harvard  College  in  1897.  He  was  unmarried 
and  died  31  July  1909. 

The  will  of  Joseph  Burnett  of  Cambridge.  To  my 
brother-in-law,  Edward  L.  Rantoul,  the  clock  in  the  dining 
room  at  Elmwood;  to  my  brother  Francis  Lowell  Burnett; 
to  James  Russell  Lowell,  my  nephew,  named  for  his  grand¬ 
father  ;  to  my  brother-in-law  Stanley  Cunningham ;  to  my 
nephew  Joseph  Stanley  Cunningham.  4  July  1900.  My 
brother  James  Russell  Lowell  Burnett  executor.  Wit¬ 
nesses: — Barbara  Macauley,  Annie  O’Brien,  James  March 
Jackson.  Proved  13  September  1909. 

Middlesex  Probate  Records,  vol.  738,  p.  111. 

875.  Francis  Lowell  Buenett,  born  31  January 
1878,  married  12  March  1913,  Helen,  daughter  of  Charles 
Albert  and  Ellen  (Hatfield)  Read. 

Children : 

893.  Frances  Lowell,  born  14  Jan.  1914. 

894.  Ann  Hamilton,  born  2  May  1916. 

895.  Charles  Lowell,  born  20  Mar.  1919. 
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876.  Esther  Lowell  Bernett,  bom  7  March  1879, 
at  Cambridge,  married  1  June  1905,  Stanley,  born  20 
November  1880,  son  of  Stanley  and  Mary  Ann  (Crehore) 
Cunningham.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  with 
the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1901.  He  is  a  cml  engineer  and 
lives  in  Milton. 

Children — Cunningham  : 

Esther  Loweix,  born  16  Mar.  1906,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 
Joseph  Stanley,  bom  83  Aug.  1907,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 
Charles  Crehore,  born  7  Mar.  1910,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 
Mary,  born  5  Oct.  1913,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

877.  Lois  Burnett,  bora  26  May  1881,  married  2 
June  1904,  Edward  L.,  bom  7  Eebruary  1875,  son  of 
Robert  Samuel  and  Harriet  C.  (]!7eal)  Rantoul. 

Children — ^Rantoul  : 

Mabel  Lowell,  bora  23  Mar.  1905. 

Harriet  Charlotte,  born  31  Aug.  1906. 

883.  George  Halt.  Burnett,  bom  15  March  1884, 
married  8  April  1915,  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Georgia,  bom 
4  December  1892,  daughter  of  George  A.  and  Caroline 
[(Rock)  Mann  of  that  place.  They  live  in  Southborough, 
Mass. 

Children ; 

896.  Margaret,  bora  30  Jan.  1916. 

897.  Robert,  bom  8  Feb.  1917. 

885.  Harry  Burnett,  2Nn,  born  28  February  1892, 
married  27  March  1920,  Henrietta,  daughter  of  John  E. 
Taylor  of  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  she  being  a  grand-niece  of 
President  Zachary  Taylor.  He  is  in  the  refrigerator  busi¬ 
ness  in  Hew  York  City  and  served  as  Captain  in  the  88th 
Division  during  the  World  War. 

885.  Harry  Burnett,  2nd,  bora  28  Febmary  1892, 
married  Marie  Celeste,  born  16  August  1891,  daughter 
of  Walter  R.  and  Bettey  (Taylor)  Stauffer  of  Hew  Or¬ 
leans,  La.  She  died  and  he  married  27  March  1920, 
Henrietta,  daughter  of  John  E.  Taylor  of  Pine  Bluff, 
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Ark.,  she  being  a  grand-niece  of  President  Zachary  Tay¬ 
lor.  He  is  in  the  refrigerator  business  in  Hew  York  City 
and  served  as  Captain  in  the  88th  Division  during  the 
World  War. 

Child,  by  first  wife: 

898.  Pethr,  born  13  Dec.  1917. 


ADDEHDA. 

The  notes  which  follow  concern  individuals  which  it 
has  been  impossible  to  assign  to  their  proper  places  in 
the  regular  lines  of  the  family.  They  are  added  with  the 
thought  that  it  may  assist  someone  in  the  future  to  whom 
information,  not  at  hand  at  present,  may  become  avail¬ 
able. 

English  Hotes. 

Edwaed  Buenoppe,  living  in  1525,  is  mentioned  by 
his  son  John. 

John  Buenoppe,  horn  about  1525,  was  a  resident  of 
St.  Helen  Auckland,  Durham,  as  he  deposed  in  1580/1, 
being  then  aged  55  years,  that  “About  42  years  ago,  when 
he  was  a  boy,  he  was  a  ‘quorester’  in  said  deanery  (St. 
Helen  Auckland)  under  Dr.  Strangwishe,  for  about  5 
years,  during  which  time  he  helped  to  carry  divers  loads 
of  coal  coming  from  Raily  pitts  for  the  use  of  the  said 
dean,”  etc. 

He  again  deposed,  in  the  same  suit,  28  January  1581, 
and  is  called  John  Bumop  of  St.  Ellin  Aikland,  Durham, 
yeoman,  aged  55  years. 

On  15  September  1602,  John  Bumoppe  of  St.  Helenn 
Aucklande,  aged  80  years,  once  more  deposes  and  men¬ 
tions  his  father  Edward  Bumoppe,  as  one  of  those  receiv¬ 
ing  the  tithes  of  St.  Helen  Auckland  and  Longe  Bancke, 
and  again,  on  7  October  of  the  same  year,  John  Bumoppe 
of  St.  Helen  Auckland,  Durham,  yeoman,  aged  84  years. 
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makes  a  deposition  in  which  he  mentions  his  father, 
Edward  Bumoppe. 

CuTHBERT  Burxoppe,  of  Wingard,  Durham,  yeoman, 
aged  60  years,  made  a  deposition  at  Durham  in  1607.  He 
was  doubtless  related  to  the  two  above  mentioned. 

Mr.  Burnap  was  master  of  a  school  in  St.  Clements, 
liondon.  (Admissions  to  Cambridge  University,  1629/30- 
1665,  p.  86,  pt.  11-18-22.) 

Richard  Burnop,  clerk,  (i.  e.  clergyman)  residing  in 
East  Grinstead,  Sussex,  appears  in  Sussex  Wills  and  Ad¬ 
ministrations,  19  June  1698,  7  September  1698,  Book 
A.IO,  1596-9,  and  Book  2.135-259. 

Ann  Burnap  was  married  12  February  1726/7,  at 
ITetteswell,  Essex,  to  James  Etgrave,  he  being  of  Wellyn 
and  she  of  Great  Amwell.  She  was  therefore  probably 
descended  from  Robert  Bumap  (No.  16). 

Sarah  Burnap,  also  of  Great  Amwell,  was  married  5 
November  1737,  at  Netteswell,  to  Benjamin  Flint  of  Brox- 
bourne,  and  may  have  been  a  sister  of  the  last. 

The  following  family  seems  to  have  come  from  Hull, 
England,  and  removed  to  the  United  States,  settling  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.: 

Joseph  Burnap,  who  had  a  wife,  Mary. 

Children,  born  in  England: 

Hannah,  born  8  Dec.  1734. 

Joseph,  born  7  May  1736. 

Mart,  bom  23  Sep.  1737. 

Philip,  born  2  Februar5'  1739. 

Isaac,  born  15  Sep.  1741. 

Thomas,  born  22  Sep.  1742. 

Sabah,  born  20  Sep.  1744. 

Eunice,  born  18  Jan.  1747. 

John,  born  4  May  1748. 

Tabitha,  born  27  Oct.  1749. 

Stephen,  bom  25  Jul.  1751. 

Eusha,  bom  15  May  1753. 

Phebe,  bom  2  Jan.  1755. 

Elizabeth,  born  8  Aug.  1756. 
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Joseph  Burnop,  born  7  May  1736,  married  before 
1759,  Christian  Dickinson,  and  lived  in  England,  prob¬ 
ably  in  Hull. 

Children,  bom  in  England: 

Maby,  born  15  Oct.  1759. 

Eunice,  born  27  Jun.  1761. 

Hannah,  born  24  Feb.  1763. 

Chbistian,  born  27  Feb.  1765. 

Joseph,  born  17  Mar.  1769. 

Phiuip,  born  17  Jan.  1770. 

Thomas,  born  22  Jan.  1774. 

John,  born  14  Jan.  1776. 

Jane,  born  24  Apl.  1779. 

Philip  Burnop,  born  17  January  1770,  probably  in 
Hull,  England,  married,  it  is  believed,  in  this  country, 
12  March  1801,  Mary  Marshall,  born  26  October  1777, 
whose  parents  are  imknown.  He  was  a  baker  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  where  his  wife  died  7  February  1846.  The  date 
of  his  death  has  not  been  foimd. 

Children : 

Cathebine  Jane,  born  22  Mar.  1802;  married  Hugh  Mc¬ 
Collum. 

Maby'  Ann,  born  20  Jul.  1804;  died  1  Feb.  1880. 

Phebe,  born  23  Nov.  1806 ;  married  George  Hepinstall. 

Chbistian,  born  21  Oct.  1808;  died  28  Aug.  1887. 

Hannah,  born  2  Jul.  1811 ;  died  9  Aug.  1812. 

Joseph,  born  23  May  1813 ;  died  17  Dec.  1814. 

Sabah  Mabshall,  born  16  Sep.  1816;  married  Robert 
Shires. 

John  Dickinson,  born  30  Jan.  1819. 

William  Legget,  born  24  Oct.  1823 ;  died  16  Dec.  1882. 

John  Dickinson  Burnop,  born  30  January  1819,  mar¬ 
ried  14  November  1849,  Susan  Shaw  Leonard,  bom  11 
October  1822,  at  Chittenden,  Vt.  He  was  born  in  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  and  enlisted  in  the  46th  Massachusetts  Kegi- 
ment,  being  mustered  in  25  Sept.  1862,  and  was  for  nine 
months  accountant  at  Newbern,  N.  C.  He  lived  in  Bran¬ 
don,  Vt.,  and  perhaps  Albany,  as  his  wife  died  there 
23  May  1866,  but  the  date  of  his  death  is  not  known. 
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Children : 

Clara  D.,  born  2  Oct.  1851;  living,  unmarried,  1917. 

Mary  E.,  born  11  Jan.  1854;  married  1  Mar.  1890,  John 
B.  Gray.  She  died  27  Jan.  1910. 

Julia  F.,  born  20  Dec.  1857 ;  married  23  Oct.  1895,  David 
D.  Potter.  She  died  22  Sep.  1909. 

William  Leggett  Burnop,  born  24  October  1823, 
married  10  August  1842,  Samantha  Jane,  born  12  July 
1824,  Westerloo,  Y.,  daughter  of  Edward  R.  and  Clar¬ 
issa  (Ingraham)  Bolles.  He  lived  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and 
Rutland,  Vt.,  and  died  16  December  1882.  The  date  of 
his  wife’s  death  is  unknown. 

Children : 

William  Legoet,  born  16  Aug.  1843 ;  died  17  Aug.  1843. 

William  M.,  born  30  Mar.  1845 ;  died  20  Nov.  1914. 

Augustus,  born  July  1848 ;  died  10  Apl.  1906. 

Frances,  born  17  Sep.  1851 ;  died  1  Aug.  1852. 

Mary  Frances,  born  12  Aug.  1852;  married  an  unknown 
man  27  Nov.  1873.  She  died  before  1916. 

Alma  B.,  born  14  Nov.  1854;  married  18  Dec.  1873  or  ’78 
a  man  named  Hawley,  and  was  living  in  1916. 

Philip,  born  3  Jun.  1856;  married  an  unknown  woman 
1  Jan.  1879.  They  had  one  son  and  several  daughters 
and  he  died  before  1916. 

Jane,  born  7  .\ug.  1858 ;  died  before  1916. 

Edward  E.  Bolles,  born  17  Apl.  1861. 

George  M.,  born  8  Mar.  1865;  died  before  1916. 

Augustus  Burnop,  born  July  1848,  was  married  to 
an  unknowTi  woman  20  June  1872.  They  had  two  sons, 
one  of  these  died  and  the  other  disappeared  about  1913 
or  1914.  He  died  10  Apl.  1906. 

George  M.  Burnop,  born  8  March  1865,  married  at 
Stamford,  Yt.,  17  September  1883,  Florence  Adell,  born 
about  1863,  at  Xorth  Adams,  Mass.,  daughter  of  Lyman 
and  Mary  (Jackson)  Baxter  or  Bassett.  He  lived  in 
Walpole,  Mass.,  where  he  was  employed  as  freight  agent, 
and  he  died  there  before  1916. 
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Children,  born  in  Walpole: 

William  Lixioett,  born  10  May  1893. 
Flobence  Adell,  born  21  Apl.  1894. 


American  Notes. 


— - - Burnap  married  Philinda,  born  about  1799  at 

Westminster,  Vt.,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Mary  (Perry) 
Miller.  She  died  30  Nov.  1877  at  Newfane,  Vt.,  a  widow, 
aged  78  years.  (Vermont  Vital  Records.) 

-  Burnap  married  Maria,  born  23  Mar.  1805, 

whose  mother  was  Mary  Ward  and  lived  in  Hartford, 
Conn.  (Ward  Genealogy.) 

- Burnap  married  Barbara,  bom  10  Dec.  1806, 

daughter  of  Amos  and  Sarah  (Abbott)  Dewey.  The 
mother  was  bom  in  Easthampton,  Conn.  (Dewey  Gene¬ 
alogy.) 

- Burnap  married  2  May  1852,  at  Ludlow,  Vt., 

Ellen  M.,  bom  about  1829  at  Plymouth,  Vt.,  daughter  of 
Stephen  and  Eleanor  (McColleon)  Weston.  She  died 
1  Jun.  1862  at  Cavendish,  Vt.,  aged  32:10:2,  at  which 
time  her  husband  was  still  alive.  (Vermont  Vital  Rec¬ 
ords.) 

-  Burnap  married  Loretta  P.,  born  about  1833, 

at  Sunapee,  N.  H.,  daughter  of  Moses  and  Dulcema 
(Kempton)  Walker.  She  subsequently,  25  Sep.  1877, 
married  at  Chicopee,  Mass.,  William  L.  Brown  of  War¬ 
wick  and  Providence,  R.  I.  (Mass.  State  Records.) 

-  Burnap  married  Fanny  O.,  born  about  1844, 

at  Adams,  Mass.,  daughter  of  Nathan  G.  and  Esther 
(Pratt)  Hathaway.  She,  being  then  of  North  Adams, 
married  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  3  Jun.  1885,  as  his  second 
wife,  Oliver  L.  Wood  of  the  latter  place.  (Mass.  State 
Records.) 

- Burnop  married  Clara  D.,  whose  family  name 

does  not  appear.  They  lived  at  43  Carver  Street,  Bran¬ 
don,  Vt.,  in  1915,  according  to  the  local  directory. 
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Aueilla  Buenap  married  Frank  Wood.  They  lived 
at  Sherbrooke,  P.  Q.,  and  their  daughter,  Elizabeth,  bom 
in  that  place,  married  3  Jan.  1872,  Ifathan  A.  Aldrich. 
(Vt.  Vital  Records.) 

Chaeles  H.  Buenap  and  his  wife  Sarah  J.  lived  in 
Plainfield,  Vt.,  in  1915,  he  being  a  carpenter,  as  appears 
from  the  local  directory. 

David  P.  Buenap  married  26  Feb.  1843,  at  Brandon, 
Vt.,  Minerva  Hedgeship  of  that  place.  (Vt.  Vital  Rec¬ 
ords.) 

Elizabeth  Buenap  died  23  Mar.  1867,  aged  94,  at 
Brattleboro,  Vt.  (History  of  Brattleboro.) 

Ella  Buenap  was  a  member  of  the  Brick  Church,  Hew 
York  City,  1818.  (Brick  Church  Records.) 

Edwaed  L.  (in  other  records  G.  or  C.)  Buenap,  bom 
in  Vermont  or  Ware,  H.  H.,  and  a  merchant  living  in 
Adams,  Mass.,  married  Frances  (Fannie)  O.,  daughter 
of  Charles  and  Amelia  (Adams)  French. 

Children,  bom  in  Adams: 

Charles  G.,  born  10  Nov.  1859. 

Horace  E.,  born  29  May  1861. 

Pauline,  born  3  Jun.  186T. 

A  son,  21  Oct.  1871. 

(Mass.  State  Records.) 

Edwin  V.  Buenap,  estate  administered  11  Jul.  1877. 
(Index  of  Administrations,  vol.  13,  p.  114,  Albany,  H.  Y.) 

Elizabeth  Buenap  married  Reed  Lucia  and  lived  at 
Vergennes,  Vt. 

Child — Lucia  : 

Emily  Wheelock,  bom  about  1877;  married  26  Sep.  1900, 
at  Vergennes,  William  Harris  Thayer,  born  at  Fair 
Haven,  Mass.,  and  a  physician  at  Falmouth,  Mass.  She 
was  of  Montpelier  at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  (Vt. 
Vital  Records.) 
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Edward  Burnap  lived  at  N’orth  Adams  in  1879.  (See 
Josiah  below.)  (North  Adams  Directory.) 

Erving  Burnap,  who  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in 
1888,  was  a  clergyman  in  Pelham,  Mass.  (History  of 
Pelham.) 

Esther  Burnap  married  John  Warren,  born  in  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,  N.  Y.,  son  of  John  Warren  and  Hannah 
(Corbin)  Stanton.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Iowa  Legis¬ 
lature.  (Stanton  Genealogy.) 

Fannie  Ei.la,  born  26  Sep.  1852,  married  6  May  1874, 
William  H.  Day  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

Frank  A.  Burnap,  born  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  married 
Jennie  M.  Sherman,  born  in  England.  They  lived  in 
Chicopee,  Mass. 

Children : 

Marion  E.,  born  16  Mar.  1889. 

A  daughter,  born  30  Dec.  1892. 

(Mass.  State  Becords.) 

George  Burn.\p  married  Martha  M.,  born  in  1800, 
daughter  of  John  Seward,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

Child: 

Samubx.  He  was  probably  the  Samuel  L.  Burnap  who 
married  10  Aug.  1852,  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  Ruth  Holmes, 
although  her  name  is  also  given  as  Ruth  H.  Sheppard. 

Hannah  Burnap  (Burnet)  married  29  Jul.  1766,  at 
Andover,  Mass.,  being  then  of  Beading,  Mass.,  Joshua 
Stevens  of  Andover. 

Children — Stevens  : 

David,  born  23  Dec.  1767,  at  Andover. 

Elizabeth,  born  16  Sep.  1771,  at  Andover. 

(Reading  and  Andover  Vital  Records.) 

Harriet  W.  Burnap,  married  21  May  1835,  Alfred  S. 
Bryant. 

Children,  born  in  Westboro,  Mass. — Bryant: 

Alonzo  Kino,  born  10  Aug.  1837. 
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Geoboe  Alfred,  born  17  Feb.  1840. 

A  child,  born  4  Apl.  1845 ;  died  13  Apl.  1845,  ae.  9  days. 

(Westborough  Vital  Records.) 

Henry  A.,  born  23  Mar.  1847. 

Harriet  N.  Burnap  married  31  Aug.  1845,  Amos, 
born  6  Jun.  1823,  son  of  Amos  and  Nancy  H.  (Bartlett) 
Gould,  of  Moline,  Ill.  She  was  of  Hanover,  N.  H.,  and 
he  of  Lyme,  N.  H.  They  had  two  children.  (Gould 
Genealogy.) 

Helen  Gertrude  Burn.vp,  born  15  Oct.  1840,  married 
3  Jul.  1861,  John  Roberts  Cole,  born  4  Nov.  1832.  She 
was  born  in  New  York  City  and  they  lived  in  Brooklyn, 
while  he  carried  on  a  trucking  business  in  New  York. 
She  died  in  Brooklyn  3  May  1887,  and  he  died  there 
23  Nov.  1903.  (Cole  Genealogy.) 

Joseph  Burnap  (Burnep)  married  2  Sep.  1787,  Mary 
(Polly)  Tucker,  born  in  Wilmington,  Mass.  They  lived 
in  Warner,  N.  H.  In  the  notice  of  intention  of  marriage 
he  is  called  “Joseph  3rd.” 

Joseph  Burnap  of  Reading  was  a  Corporal  in  Captain 
John  Bacheller’s  Company  of  Minute  Men,  Colonel  Eben- 
ezer  Bridge’s  Regiment,  which  marched  on  the » alarm 
19  Apl.  1775,  etc. 

He  may  be  the  Private  Joseph  Burnap  who  appears  on 
the  Pension  Lists  in  Merrimac  Co.,  N.  H.,  with  an  an¬ 
nual  allowance  of  $80.  Also  among  sums  received.  Pen¬ 
sion  Roll  18  Eeb.  1833,  ae.  75,  $240.  Massachusetts 
Continental  Line. 

Children,  born  in  Warner,  N.  H. : 

Joseph,  born  23  Jun.  1788,  died  11  Dec.  1863,  Warner. 

John,  bom  20  Nov.  1791. 

Polly,  born  1  Oct.  1795. 

S.VLLY,  born  15  Mar.  1808 ;  died  22  Jul.  1862,  Warner,  ae. 

53,  unmarried. 

Joseph  Burnap,  born  23  June  1788,  married  23  May 
1815,  Sampore  (Tamesen?),  born  about  1791,  Warner, 
N.  H.,  daughter  of  Asa  and  Tamesen  Putney.  They  lived 
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in  Warner,  where  she  died  13  Apl.  1858,  ae.  66:9:7,  and 
he  11  Dec.  1863,  ae.  75 :6 :0.  (N.  H.  Vital  Eecorda.) 

Joseph  Buenap  had  a  wife  named  Hannah,  born  about 
1784,  who  died  25  Apl.  1844,  ae.  60,  a  widow,  at  Salem, 
Mass.  She  was  bom  at  Reading,  Mass.,  and  they  lived 
there.  (Mass.  State  Records  and  Salem  Vital  Records.) 

John  Buenap  married  13  Feb.  1806,  at  Orange,  Vt., 
Polly  Peake,  both  being  of  that  place.  (Vt.  Vital  Rec¬ 
ords.) 

John  Bubnip  married  13  Aug.  1809,  at  Middlebury, 
Vt.,  Mary  Denlid  of  that  place,  and  they  lived  there. 
(Vt.  Vital  Records.) 

P.  Buenap  married  Almira  Morton  and  “she  that  was 
Almira  Morton’s  child  named  Cyrus  (sic)  died  4  May 
1852.”  (17.  E.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Register,  1917,  p.  55, 

Middlebury,  Vt.,  Deaths.) 

John  A.  Buenap  married  13  Feb.  1842,  Ann  Still  and 
lived  in  Bennington,  Vt.  (Vt.  Vital  Records.) 

Joseph  Buenap  had  a  wife  named  Sybil.  Child; 

Charles  G.,  born  about  1825,  married  10  Aug.  1846,  Mary 

•  M.,  born  about  1826,  daughter  of  Stephen  and  Sarah 
Jones.  He  was  a  cabinet  maker  and  may  have  been 
born  in  Brandon,  Vt.,  but  was  married  in  Lowell,  Mass. 
(Mass.  State  Records. ) 

John  G.  Buenap  married  Cornelia,  born  about  1818, 
■daughter  of  William  and  Sally  (Boughton)  Brockway. 
He  was  the  proprietor  of  the  Morgan  House  at  Wate^ 
ford,  N.  Y. 

Children : 

Anna,  married  J.  B.  Enos  of  Waterford  in  1887. 

Ida  (see  below). 

CoBA,  unmarried,  lived  at  Waterford. 

Eva,  married  George  Dunlap  and  lived  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in 
1887. 

Ida  Buenap  married  Edward  C.  Bullard.  They  lived 
in  Schenectady  and  Schuylerville,  17.  Y. 
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Child,  bom  in  Schenectady — Btjllaed: 

Euzabeth  S.,  born  about  1874,  married  7  Mar.  1899,  Eobert 
B.  Lansing. 

(Bouton  Genealogy,  Vt.  Vital  Records.  ) 

Jane  Buenap,  born  about  1827,  who  may  have  been 
a  daughter  of  Uzziah  C.  Bumap  (No.  375),  married  in 
Lowell,  29  Aug.  1848,  Frederick  W.  Tuxbury  of  Dracut. 
She  was  of  Lowell,  where  he  was  a  merchant.  He  was 
bom  in  Norwich,  Vt. 

Child — Tuxbuey  : 

A  daughter,  born  27  Aug.  1849,  at  Belvedere  (Lowell), 
Mass.  (Mass.  State  Records.) 

John  S.  Buenett  married  Mary  L.,  whose  family  name 
is  not  known.  They  lived  at  Jefferson  (Holden),  Mass., 
where  he  died  9  August  1895. 

Mary  L.  Burnett  represents  that  John  S.  Burnett  of 
Jefferson  (Holden),  Mass.,  died  9  Aug.  1895,  leaving 
John  S.  Burnett,  jr.,  James  W.  Burnett,  Isabella  Burnett, 
Mary  Burnett,  Grace  Burnett,  Edward  Burnett,  Sarah 
Burnett,  Francis  Burnett,  all  his  children,  and  Mary  Bur¬ 
nett,  widow,  who  prays  that  administration  be  granted, 
15  Aug.  1895.  (Worcester  Probate  Records,  2nd  Series, 
18697.) 

John  Buenap  married  Kate  E.,  whose  family  name  is 
not  known.  He  was  born  in  Ludlow,  Vt.,  and  lived  in 
Fitchburg,  Mass.,  and  his  wife  was  born  in  Ashbumham, 
Mass. 

Child: 

Mary  Emma,  born  1861;  died  1  Sep.  1867,  ae.  5:11:0. 
(Mass.  State  Records.) 

It  appears  probable  that  this  is  the  record  of  birth  of 
the  fourth  child  of  the  following  couple  and  that  the 
wife’s  name  was  Kate  Eliza  Daby  or  Derby. 


John  Buenap,  married  4  August  1854,  Eliza  Daby 
(Derby),  born  in  Ashbumham  or  Fitchburg,  while  he 
was  born  in  Ludlow,  Vt.  They  were  recorded  as  of  Win- 
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chendon,  Mass.,  were  married  at  Petersboro,  N.  H.,  and 
resided  at  Fitchburg?,  Mass.,  where  he  was  a  teamster  as 
well  as  a  physician  and  surgeon.  At  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  the  son  John  L.  they  are  called  of  Westminster, 
Vt.,  and  of  Rutland  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Children,  all  recorded  as  horn  in  Fitchburg  but  the 
last,  who  was  born  at  Ludlow,  Vt. : 

A  son,  born  13  Sep.  1856. 

Charles  E.,  born  1857. 

Emma  Jennett,  born  11  Jun.  1859. 

Marietta,  born  12  Jan.  1861. 

Sarah  Antoinette,  born  8  Nov.  1862. 

Nellie,  born  2  Oct.  1864;  died  25  Oct.  1864,  ae.  23  days. 

Henry  Edward,  born  30  Apl.  1866. 

John  L.,  born  1  Mar.  1868 ;  died  1  Nov.  1868,  ae.  8  months. 

Frank  Scott,  born  19  Aug.  1869;  died  27  May  1879,  ae. 

9:9:19. 

Ida  BexL,  born  28  Jul.  1871. 

Thurbut  B.,  born  23  Oct.  1873. 

Herbert  H.,  born  24  Oct.  1876;  died  30  Oct.  1873,  ae. 

3:0:21(?) 

Alice  M.,  bom  about  1876 ;  died  1  Apl.  1878,  ae.  1 :9 :0. 

Lillie  Ella,  born  23  Jan.  1879 ;  died  1  Sep.  1880,  ae.  1 :2 :0. 

WlIXlAM  A. 

Charles  E.  Buenap,  bom  about  1857,  married  29  May 
1878,  at  Fitchburg,  Nellie  F.,  born  about  1861  at  Little¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  or  Westminster  according  to  the  marriage  rec¬ 
ord,  daughter  of  Rufus  F.  and  Lucy  A.  Perkins.  She  is 
said  to  have  married  again,  at  which  time  she  is  said  to 
have  been  bora  at  Princeton,  Mass.,  at  Ashbumham,  Mass., 
6  or  28  November  1890,  Frank  E.,  born  1869  at  Royal- 
ston.  Mass.,  son  of  George  E.  and  Mary  J.  Page,  he  being 
a  laborer  of  Townsend,  Mass.  If  this  be  true  she  must 
have  been  divorced  from  Mr.  Buraap  as  he  married  29 
November  1890,  Ella  G.,  born  about  1872,  daughter  of 
Charles  R.  and  Sarah  J.  Fletcher  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  his 
wife  being  then  of  Greenville,  N.  H.,  and  he  of  Hills¬ 
boro,  N.  H.  They  lived  at  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  and 
there  is  no  record  of  children,  but  they  were  divorced 
1  November  1894  at  Hillsboro. 
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He  was  a  wood-turner  by  trade.  He  married  for  his 
third  wife,  24  May  1900,  at  Fitchburg,  Maybelle  L.,  bom 
about  1874  at  Fitchburg,  daughter  of  Davis  W.  and  Mary 
M.  (Daby)  Saunders,  she  having  been  previously  divorced. 

Child,  by  first  wife: 

Jennie  Etta,  born  12  Jan.  1879,  at  Fitchburg;  married 
9  June  1900  at  Fitchburg,  Leon  H.,  born  about  1877  at 
Athol,  Mass.,  son  of  Daniel  and  Mary  (Haskins)  Cross¬ 
man.  He  was  a  brakeman. 

Emma  Jennett  Buenap,  born  11  June  1859,  married 
15  Feb,  1879,  at  Ashburnham,  Mass.,  Elbridge,  bora  about 
1859  at  Ashburnham,  son  of  Lorenzo  and  Betsey  (Derby) 
Smith,  he  being  of  Ashburnham  and  she  of  Fitchburg. 

Henry  Edward  Burnap,  born  30  Apl,  1866,  married 
6  Dec.  1892,  Elizabeth,  bom  about  1868  at  Troy,  H.  Y., 
daughter  of  Robert  and  Henrietta  (Kramer  or  Kremer) 
Eager,  who  had  previously  married  a  Landers.  They  were 
married  at  Clinton,  Mass.,  or  at  Northampton,  as  it  is 
recorded  in  both  places,  he  being  of  Northampton  and 
she  of  Clinton.  He  was  a  car-inspector. 

Ida  Bell  Burnap,  born  28  July  1871,  married  11 
March  1890  at  Fitchburg,  William  H.,  bora  about  1869 
at  Fitchburg,  son  of  Samuel  and  Clara  S.  Lang.  He  was 
a  clerk. 

William  A.  Burnap,  bom  in  Ludlow,  but  date  im- 
known,  married  20  Nov.  1886,  at  Fitchburg,  Angeline, 
bom  about  1864  at  Montreal,  daughter  of  John  and  Lo- 
vina  Gould.  (Mass.  State  Records.) 

JosiAH  Burnap  was  living  on  Main  Street,  North 
Adams,  in  1879,  as  was  Edward  Burnap.  (See  a^ve). 

(North  Adams  Directory.) 

James  Burnap,  born  in  Vermont,  married  Grace  How¬ 
ard,  born  in  New  Hampshire,  and  lived  in  Burlington, 
Vt.,  where  she  was  at  412  St.  Paul  Street  according  to  the 
1916  Directory. 
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Children,  bom  in  Burlington: 

May,  born  1  Feb.  1908. 

Gbace,  born  1  Feb.  1908 ;  died  3  Jul.  1908,  ae.  5  mo.  2  dys. 
(Vt.  Vital  Records.) 

Lydia  Buenap,  married  22  JTov.  1764,  being  then  of 
Beading,  Mass.,  Asa,  perhaps  born  17  December  1735, 
if  so  son  of  Joseph  and  Abigail  (Hosmer)  Hayward. 

Children — Haywaed  : 

Lydia,  born  21  Dec.  1765 ;  died  Jun.  or  24  Jul.  1849,  ae.  85. 

Maby,  born  10  .Tul.  1767;  died  26  Jan.  1808,  in  Conn. 

Mehitabel,  born  4  Aug.  1769. 

(Hayward  Genealogy  and  Danvers  Vital  Records.) 

Lemuel  Buexap  had  a  wife  Hannah.  Child : 

Dolly,  born  about  1766;  died  28  Nov.  1861,  ae.  95:6:0,  at 
Thetford,  Vt.  (Vt.  Vital  Records.) 

Levi  Buenap  married  Febmary  1814,  Lena  May  Merri- 
field,  who  was  of  I7ewfane,  Vt.,  and  they  lived  in  Hew 
Hampshire.  (Hewfane,  Vt.  Vital  Records.) 

Louisa  Buexap  married  5  Apl.  1821,  Asa  Chapin.  He 
married  again,  5  Oct.  1826,  Esther  Bishop.  (Coventry, 
Conn.  Vital  Records.) 

Luthee  Buexap  of  Thetford,  Vt.,  had  a  wife  Susan. 
Child: 

Robebt,  born  6  Jan.  1862,  at  Thetford. 

(Vt.  Vital  Records.) 

Lucy  Buexap  married  4  Aug.  1840,  at  Montpelier,  Vt., 
Joseph  Reed.  (Vt.  Antiquarian,  vol.  1,  p.  116.) 

Luea  Buexap  married  28  Oct.  1850,  Sylvester  Austin 
of  Lebanon,  H.  H.  She  was  of  Plainfield,  H.  H.  (N.  H. 
Vital  Records.) 

Lydia  A.  Buexap,  born  about  1828,  married  13  Mar. 
1853,  at  Ludlow,  Vt.,  Lysander  S.  l!^itney  (or  Whit¬ 
comb)  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.  She  died  22  Jan.  1890  at 
Chester,  Vt.,  ae.  61:8:13. 
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Child — ^Whitney  : 

Elmeb  D.,  born  9  Jun.  1864,  Tovmshend,  Vt. 

(Ludlow  Vital  Records.) 

Lydia  Buenap,  born  27  May  1840  at  Beading,  Mass. 
(Danvers  Vital  Records.) 

Lyman  Buknapp,  born  in  Williamstown,  Mass.,  and  a 
laborer  at  Adams,  !Mass.,  had  a  wife  Lydia,  born  in  Ver¬ 
mont. 

Child,  born  in  Adams: 

Walter  E.,  born  9  Jun.  1863. 

(Mass.  State  Records.) 

Lydia  Buenap,  late  of  192  Dartmouth  Street,  Boston, 
died  at  Somerville,  Mass.,  13  Oct.  1921,  Albany,  IT.  Y. 
Papers  were  requested  to  copy.  (Daily  Papers.) 

Mary  Buenap,  the  date  of  whose  birth  is  unknown, 
married  26  Sep.  1748,  at  Scotland,  Conn.,  Samuel,  bom 
2  May  1710,  son  of  Robert  and  Mary  (Reed)  Hebard 
(Hibbard)  of  Wenham,  Mass.,  and  Windham,  Conn.  She 
was  dismissed  to  the  Scotland  Church  from  other  churches 
18  Sep.  1748,  and  he  was  an  original  member  of  that 
church,  22  Oct.  1735.  She  died  8  Apl.  1809,  and  he  died 
29  November  1792.  He  had  previously  been  married 
17  January  1738  to  Mary  or  Lydia  Kingsley,  who  died 
16  Apl.  1747. 

Children — Hibbard  : 

Abel,  born  12  Oct.  1749 ;  died  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Mary,  born  22  Nov.  1750. 

Lucy,  bom  27  Jan.  1753;  married  Zebulon  Hibbard. 

Asa,  born  3  Oct.  1755. 

Diah  (Jedediah?),  born  29  Jxm.  1757.  (1756  Windham 

Records.) 

Lyman,  born  5  Jun.  1760. 

Milan,  born  30  Jan.  1762.  (William  in  Windham  Records.) 
(Bailey’s  Conn.  Marriages;  Tucker  Genealogy.) 


Martha  Buenap,  bom  about  1719,  married  26  Dec. 
1738,  William,  bora  16  Oct.  1714,  son  of  Col.  William 
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and  Jane  (Cleveland)  Ward.  He  died  12  Jan.  1766  at 
Southboro,  Mass.,  in  his  42nd  year,  having  been  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  that  place  and  a  deacon  in  the  church.  His  will 
was  dated  29  Mar.  1755.  She  married  again,  5  Apl.  1764, 
James  Draper,  horn  about  1719,  of  Spencer,  Mass.,  who 
died  2  Mar.  1781  in  his  62nd  year,  while  she  died 
25  Feb.  1791  in  her  93rd  year,  at  Spencer.  She  had  no 
children. 

(Southboro  Vital  Records;  Spencer  Vital  Records; 
Ward  Genealogy;  Cleveland  Genealogy.) 

Mary  Calvin  Bitrnap  married  26  Oct.  1806,  at  Bol¬ 
ton,  Conn.,  Otis  Freeman. 

Child — Freeman  : 

Frederick,  born  about  1812,  Bosworth,  Conn.;  died  6  Jan. 
1894  at  Hartford,  Conn. 

(N.  E.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Register,  vol.  54,  p.  85.) 

Mary  Burnap  married  22  Jan.  1815,  Henry  Russell. 

Child — ^Russell  : 

Mary  Ann,  born  4  Dec.  1815. 

(Reading  Vital  Records.) 

Mary  Ann  Burnap,  bom  12  Dec.  1808,  at  Lancaster, 
H.  H.  (H.  H.  Vital  Records.) 

Martin  Burnap,  bom  about  1816,  died  1864  at  Towns- 
hend,  Vt.,  ae.  48.  (Vt.  Vital  Records.) 

Mary  Ann  Burnap,  bom  about  1817,  married  25  Apl. 
1833,  Halford,  bom  24  Dec.  1811,  son  of  Elijah  and 
Anna  M.  (N’elson)  Forbush,  she  being  of  Westlwro  and 
he  of  Upton,  Mass.  She  died  5  Dec.  1838,  and  he  died 
16  Aug.  1839. 

Child — ^Forbush  : 

Causta  M.,  bom  19  Jun.  1833 ;  married  27  May  1852, 
Luther  R.  Aldrich,  and  lived  at  Benson,  Minn.  She  died 
10  Oct.  1887. 

(Upton  and  Westboro  Vital  Records,  Forbes-Forbush 
Genealogy.) 
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Maey  Ann  Burnap  married  20  Jiin.  1830,  Joseph 
Hastings  ,Jr.  (Millbury,  Mass.,  Vital  Records.) 

Mary  Burnap  married  20  Nov.  1839,  Joseph  C.  Mor¬ 
rison  at  Bradford,  Vt.,  both  being  of  Fairlee,  Vt.  (Vt. 
Vital  Records.) 

Mahitabel  M.  Burnap  married  30  Dec.  1849,  at  Lud¬ 
low,  Vt.,  J.  W.  Warner,  both  being  of  that  place.  (Lud¬ 
low  Vital  Records.) 

Melinda  Burnap  married  Eri  Franklin  and  lived  at 
Townshend,  Vt. 

Child — Franklin  : 

Addie  M.,  born  about  1852,  married  25  Dec.  1874,  Frank  S. 

Livermore  of  Townshend. 

Myra  Eldoea  Burnap,  born  1  Oct.  1858,  at  East 
Brookfield,  Mass.,  married  6  Oct.  1880,  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Byron  W.  bom  about  1857  at  Harvard,  Ill.,  son  of 
Horace  W.  and  Emily  A.  Worden  of  Springfield.  He  was 
a  merchant.  (Mass.  State  Records.) 

Mary  Merrill  Burnap,  Petition  of  John  E.  Merrill 
of  Aintab,  Turkey,  and  others  for  partition  of  real  estate 
in  Newburv'port,  tenants  in  common,  one  ninth  part  each. 
Signed  by  John  E.  Merrill,  Mary  Merrill  Burnap,  George 
Plumer  Merrill.  (Essex  Probate  Records,  vol.  660,  p. 
440. 

Nelson  Burnap  married  Mary,  bom  Feb.  1815,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  John  and  Polly  (Stanton)  Tracy  of  Charlestown 
and  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  (Stanton  Genealogy.) 

Nancy  Burnap  married  16  Jan.  1837  at  Ludlow,  Vt., 
Loamie  Severance  of  Claremont,  N.  H.,  she  was  of  Lud¬ 
low,  Vt.  (Ludlow  Vital  Records.) 

Philip  M.  Burnap  married  Annie  Everhart.  Index  of 
Administrations,  N.  Y.  The  estate  of  Philip  M.  Burnap, 
administrator,  13  Feb.  1846,  vol.  7b,  p.  294. 
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Child: 

Jane  Oswald,  married  22  Jun.  1900,  Lewis  Bnders,  bom 
28  Apl.  1885,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  son  of  Franklin 
and  Wineford  (Allen)  Aspinwall  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  She 
was  adopted  by  Thomas  Oswald  and  Mary  Frances  (Bur- 
nap)  Spencer  of  Albany.  (Aspinwall  Genealogy.) 

Saeah  Buenap  married  2  Feb.  1738,  at  Hopkinton, 
Mass.,  Ebenezer  Brag,  born  about  1699.  He  was  of 
Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  and  died  4  Sep.  1766  in  his  67th  year. 

Children — Beag  : 

Ebenezer,  birth  recorded  5  Nov.  1738. 

Benjamin,  born  24  Nov.  1738;  died  10  Sep.  1760,  in  his 
22nd  year  “in  the  King’s  Service.” 

Zebviah,  born  1  Mar.  1739/40. 

John,  born  26  Apl.  1741 ;  died  31  Oct.  1745. 

Nathaniel,  born  13  Mar.  1742/3 ;  died  12  Nov.  1745. 

Timothy,  born  3  Oct.  1744;  died  6  Nov.  1745. 

John,  born  9  Mar.  1745/6;  died  24  Sep.  1819,  ae.  74. 

Nathaniel,  born  18  Jun.  1747. 

Sabah,  born  15  Dec.  1748 ;  died  7  Nov.  1751,  3rd  year. 

Timothy,  born  20  Jan.  1750/1. 

Sabah,  born  3  Apl.  1753;  died  Apl.  1832,  ae.  79. 
(Shrewsbury  Vital  Records.) 

Saeaii  Buenap  married  Charles,  bom  about  1784, 
Charlestown,  IT.  Y.,  son  of  Eliphalet  and  Lois  (Tracy)' 
Coburn.  He  was  a  fifer  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  lived 
at  Collins,  Erie  County,  K".  Y.  He  died  1854  and  she 
died  1869. 

Children — Cobuen  : 

Aixinzo,  born  13  Jan.  1812;  married  13  Jan.  1839,  Polly 
Pidena  Parker  of  Hanover,  N.  Y.  He  was  born  at 
Aurelius,  N.  Y.,  and  died  26  Sep.  1883. 

Jacob,  died  1846. 

George,  was  missing  after  a  battle  in  the  Civil  War. 

Louisa,  married  John  Peabody. 

Jane,  born  20  Apl.  1822;  married  Christopher  P.  Briggs. 

Fidelia,  born  10  Nov.  1822;  married  Royal  Platt  and  a 
Murphy. 

Mabia,  married  Charles  Agard. 
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Henbt,  died  in  an  army  hospital. 

Milo,  married  Harriet  Hopkins. 

Rosetta,  married  9  May  1850,  Edgar  L.  Spencer  of 
Quincy,  Ill. 

Ellen,  married  John  J.  Carter  of  Chicago,  Ill. 

(Colburn  Genealogy.) 

Sabah  Bttenap  married  28  Feb.  1853,  as  his  second 
wife,  Daniel,  born  23  Sep.  1793,  son  of  Peter  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Sargent)  Sargent.  He  had  previously  married, 
25  Dec.  1817,  Deborah  Foss  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  and 
lived  in  Hew  London,  H.  H.,  being  a  blacksmith  by  trade. 
He  removed  in  1825  to  Sutton  Mills,  H.  H.  His  wife 
Sarah  died  11  Oct.  1868,  and  he  married  a  third  time, 
13  Dec.  1869,  Mrs.  Mary  (Harvey)  Hope  and  died  18 
Apl.  1876  at  Horth  Village,  H.  H.  There  were  no  chil¬ 
dren  by  his  second  marriage.  (Sargent  Genealogy  and 
History  of  Hew  London,  H.  H.) 

Susan  M.  Buenap  married  26  Apl.  1838,  Samuel  W., 
bom  28  Dec.  1814,  son  of  Hoyes  and  Asenath  (Whitney) 
Bryant. 

Child — Bryant  : 

Augusta  Mabia,  born  21  Sep.  1838. 

(Westboro,  Mass.,  Vital  Records.) 

Sii.As  Allen  Buenap  married  Sally  Miller  Hewhall. 

Children : 

Mabius  O.,  born  14  Mar.  1844. 

Silas  Allen,  bom  13  Jul.  1845? 

Marius  O.  Buenap,  born  14  Mar.  1844,  married  8  Hov. 
1871,  at  Chester,  Ohio,  Ida  Luella,  bom  8  Mar.  1852  at 
Chester,  daughter  of  William  P.  and  Rosanna  (Reckard) 
Morse.  They  lived  at  Summer,  Meigs  Co.,  Ohio,  and  she 
died  17  Feb.  1876  at  Burnap  Farm,  Orange  Township, 
Ohio. 

Children : 

Sallie  Rosa,  bora  14  Aug.  1872,  at  Burnap  Farm. 

Hebbebt  Mobse,  born  24  Jul.  1874;  died  24  Oct.  1875. 
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Silas  Allen  Burnap,  born  7  July  1845,  in  Meigs 
County,  Ohio;  married  8  June  1872,  Julia  G.,  born  13 
August  1845  in  Salem,  Ohio,  daughter  of  Emmor  W.  and 
Eliza  (Brenneman)  Weaver  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.  He 
was  Presiding  Attorney  of  Meigs  County,  Captain  of  the 
7th  Ohio  Independent  Battery  of  Light  Artillery,  and  in 
1873  lived  in  Kern  County,  California,  where  he  had  a 
ranch  of  400  acres  and  also  a  drug  store  at  Bakersfield^ 
Cal. 

Children. 

C'BBISTINE,  born  20  Jul.  1882. 

Jean  Dell,  bom  7  Aug.  1884. 

(Sharpless  Genealogy.) 

Sidney  R.  Burnap  married  19  June  1907,  Katharine^ 
bom  March  1844,  daughter  of  F.  H.  and  Mary  R. 
(Olmsted)  Goldthwait  of  Springfield,  Mass.  He  lived  at 
Windsor  Locks,  Conn.,  and  was  a  physician.  The  date 
of  his  wife’s  death  does  not  appear,  but  lie  married  again 
at  an  unknown  date,  Clarissa  A.,  daughter  of  Hannibal 
and  Julia  A.  (Ferry)  Converse  of  Windsor  Locks.  One 
of  his  wives  was  living  there  in  1916,  at  which  time  Mary 
Bumap  was  also  listed  in  the  directory,  who  was  prol^ 
ably  a  daughter. 

(Olmsted  Genealogy  and  Converse  Genealogy.) 

Sophia  P.  Burnap  and  Daniel  Fisher  were  appointed 
conservators  in  the  place  of  Daniel  Fisher  incapacitated 
by  age,  23  May  1901.  (Suffolk,  Mass.,  Probate  Records, 
vol.  792,  p.  510.) 

Thomas  Burnap  with  a  wife,  Martha,  living  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

Child: 

Nicholas,  born  about  1813,  married  10  Sep.  1860,  Emm* 
Edmundson,  ae.  32,  born  in  England.  He  died  26  Sep. 
1872,  ae.  59:6:11,  at  Lawrence,  Mass. 

(Mass.  State  Eecords.) 
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Tracy  Buenap  married  Matilda  Bixby. 

Child: 

Ophelia  Cathamne,  born  2  Nov,  1855,  at  Hornby,  N.  Y. 
She  married  24  Dec.  1879,  Charles  Franklin,  born  15 
Jun.  1840,  at  Conklin,  N.  Y.,  son  of  William  McKendree 
and  Christina  C.  (Mesick)  Park  of  Coming,  N.  Y, 
Children — Paek  : 

Mackey  Mills,  born  27  Oct.  1880;  died  young. 

Mabgabet  Louise,  born  15  May  1884. 

Olive  Ingbaham,  born  16  Apl.  1886. 

(Parkes  of  Connecticut  Genealogy.) 

Thomas  P.  Burnap,  born  1866;  married  Cora  B. 
Abbot,  born  1866  at  Concord,  J?”,  H.  He  was  bom  in 
Lowell  and  lived  at  Manchester,  H.,  where  be  was  a 
carpenter. 

Children,  born  in  Manchester,  except  the  first  in 
Chicago : 

William  Abbott,  born  1890;  died  1890;  died  28  Sep.  1898, 
ae.  8:11,  in  Manchester,  N,  H. 

Phiijp,  bora  14  Aug.  1891. 

A  child,  born  16  Aug.  1895 ;  died  18  Aug.  1895,  ae.  1  day. 

Russell  Hildeb,  born  4  Apl.  1898. 

Ralph  Heath,  born  25  Jan.  1900. 

(N.  H.  Vital  Records.) 

William  Buenap,  married  29  Oct.  1819,  Margaret 
Rock.  He  lived  at  Vergennes,  Vt. 

Child,  probably: 

Juliana,  married  31  Dec.  1845,  Mader  Brough  of  St.  Johns, 
Canada.  (Vt.  Vital  Records.) 

Wilder  Luke  Buenap  married  Fannie  Castle;  he  was 
born  in  Essex,  Y.,  and  she  in  Burlington,  Vt.  In  the 
birth  records  of  the  sons  bora  in  1880  and  1883  his  wife’s 
name  is  given  as  Olive  Castle  of  Clinton,  N.  Y.  and  as 
Fanny  L.  Castle  of  Burlington,  Vt.  In  one  record  he  is 
said  to  have  been  born  at  Canjoharie,  N.  Y.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Dartmouth  in  1863,  entered  the  law  office  of 
Wales  &  Taft  of  Burlington,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1886,  was  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  at  the 
Pniversity  of  Vermont,  State  Attorney  in  1872,  and  State 
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Senator  in  1882.  He  lived  in  Charlotte,  Vt.,  and  although 
the  name  is  given  as  “W.  S.”  it  was  probably  he  who  was 
Registar  of  Probate  at  Charlotte  in  1865. 

Children,  bom  in  Burlington: 

Robeet,  born  20  Sep.  1872. 

JuuAN  R.,  born  about  1874;  died  25  Nov.  1877,  ae.  3:0:22, 
at  Burlington. 

A  son,  born  4  Aug.  1880. 

A  son,  bom  5  Aug.  1883. 

(Chittenden  County,  Vt.,  History. 

Walter  Burnup  or  Burnip  was  a  carpenter  in  Hew- 
burrport,  Mass.,  from  1889  to  1892,  but  was  not  there  in 
1897.  (Hewhuryport  Directory.)  ^ 


War  Records. 


The  following  military  records  have  been  found,  hut  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  connect  them  with  names  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  foregoing  pages : 

Asa  Burnap,  Jr.,  a  resident  of  Dover,  enlisted  8  Sep¬ 
tember  1864,  and  was  mustered  out  14  July  1865,  Com¬ 
pany  E,  7th  Regiment. 


Charles  Burnap,  a  resident  of  Calais,  enlisted  7  July 
1862,  and  served  until  24  June  1865,  Company  H,  11th 
Regt.  Vermont  Volunteers,  War  of  the  Rebellion. 


Jabez  Baenap,  Captain  of  a  Company  of  Militia,  CoL 
Drury’s  Regt.  from  Massachusetts  to  West  Point,  20  No¬ 
vember  1783.  (Mass.  Revolutionary  Rolls,  I,  52.) 

James  Burnap  1  ^  ^  .  rr-  xi.  i.) 

■p  ^  1  Captain  Timothy  Bush  s  Company, 

Elijah  Burnap  V  Whitcomb,  21  January  1780. 
John  Burnap  j 

(Vermont  Revolutionary  Rolls.) 


There  are  also  a  number  of  the  Burnett  name  on  the 
military  records,  but  as  they  cannot  certainly  be  connected 
with  the  Bumap-Burnett  families,  it  has  seemed  best  to 
omit  them. 
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{Continued  from  Volume  LXI,  page  152.) 

Ship  Sumatra — Captains,  Josiah  Dudley,  i^athaniel 
Joshua  Kinsman,  George  W.  Abbott,  John  Mullin  and 
Benjamin  P.  Clough. 

Ship  Witchcraft — Captains,  William  C.  Rogers  and 
Josiah  Dudley. 

Ship  Shirley — Captains,  Nicholas  T.  Snell,  George  W. 
Abbot  and  Charles  H.  Allen,  Sr. 

Ship  lanthe — Captain,  Daniel  Woodbury. 

Ship  Columbia — Captain,  Edward  A.  Silsbee. 

Ship  Thomas  Perkins — Captains,  William  C.  Rogers, 
and  William  Bentley  Graves. 

Ship  Augustine  Heard — Captains,  Charles  Huntington, 
George  W.  Abbot,  John  A.  Phipps  and  Captain  Hopkins. 

Ship  Australia — Captains,  William  J.  Chever,  Nicholas 
T.  Snell,  William  H.  Clough,  Kathaniel  J.  Kinsman  and 
Josiah  Dudley. 

Ship  Rome — Captains,  Josiah  Dudley  and  Samuel  R. 
Curwen. 

Ship  Syren — Captains,  George  Z.  Silsbee,  Edward  A. 
Silsbee  and  Charles  H.  Allen,  Sr. 

Ship  Mindoro — Captains,  Charles  H.  Allen,  Jr.,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Oliver  Reynolds,  Stephen  P.  Bray,  Henry  Gard¬ 
ner,  Daniel  H.  Hutchinson,  W.  Frank  Powars,  Joseph 
Warren  Luscomb,  Charles  Beadle,  and  Benjamin  C. 
Creelman. 

Ship  Formosa — Captains,  A.  D.  Cobb,  Charles  H. 
Allen,  Jr.,  and  Benjamin  Oliver  Reynolds. 

Ship  Panay — Captains,  Stephen  P.  Bray  and  Joseph 
Warren  Luscomb. 

Ship  Ocean  Rover — Captain,  Joseph  W.  Willcomb. 
Ship  Eliza  Ann — Captains,  William  J.  Chever,  Josiah 
Dudley,  Samuel  R.  Curwen  and  William  G.  Hutting. 
Barque  Sappho — Captain,  Richard  D.  Rogers. 

Barque  Borneo — Captains,  Charles  H.  Rhoades  and 
Brackley  R.  Peabody. 
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Barque  Europa — Captain,  Samuel  Hutchinson,  Jr. 

Brig  New  York — Captain,  James  B.  Boswell. 

George  Henry  Allen. 

George  Henry  Allen,  to  whom  the  writer  has  been 
greatly  indebted  for  assistance  in  preparing  these  sketches 
of  the  ships  and  merchants  of  Salem,  was  the  junior  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  mercantile  firm  of  Silsbee,  Pickman  &  Allen, 
was  born  in  Salem,  the  son  of  the  late  Captain  Charles 
Henry  and  Mrs.  Mary  P.  (Wright)  Allen,  and  died  in 
Manchester,  Mass.,  April  30,  1925.  He  graduated  from 
the  old  Phillips  and  the  Salem  High  School,  as  a  member 
of  the  26th  class,  in  March,  1853.  His  father  was  a 
prominent  shipmaster,  one  to  whom  frequent  mention  has 
been  made  in  these  articles,  in  his  voyages  all  around 
the  world. 

The  son,  always  a  lover  of  ships  and  the  sea,  and 
possessing  a  fine  knowledge  for  one  so  young,  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  firm  as  just  the  sort  of  boy  that  they  wanted 
in  their  counting-room.  He  perfected  himself  in  book¬ 
keeping,  was  expert  at  figures,  and  was  quickly  made 
assistant  to  Benjamin  H.  Silsbee.  Recognizing  his  tal¬ 
ents,  Mr.  Silsbee  soon  gave  him  full  charge  of  the  books. 

In  1863,  Mr.  Allen  was  admitted  as  a  partner,  the  firm 
name  becoming  Silsbees,  Pickman  &  Allen.  His  first  in¬ 
terest  was  in  the  brig  Netv  York,  and  that  was  followed 
by  the  ship  Sooloo,  ship  Formosa,  ship  Mindoro,  ship 
Panay,  and  other  vessels.  The  firm’s  vessels  carried  on 
an  extensive  trade  with  the  Philippine  Islands,  Java,  Cal¬ 
cutta  and  Bombay.  The  concern  continued  until  1898, 
when  it  closed  up  its  affairs,  having  existed  more  than 
one  hundred  years,  one  of  its  vessels  l^ing  the  brig  Midas, 
on  which  Mr.  Allen’s  grandfather  sailed  as  a  lad. 

Retiring  from  commercial  business,  Mr.  Allen  took 
charge  of  the  estates  of  old  Salem  families,  which  kept 
him  busy  practically  all  of  his  time,  in  addition  to  man¬ 
aging  his  own  large  property.  He  was  a  director  of  the 
Haumkeag  Trust  Company  a  trustee  of  the  old  Salem 
Savings  Bank,  a  member  of  the  Essex  Institute  and  the 
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Second  Unitarian  Church,  Salem,  lie  owned  valuable 
real  estate  in  Salem  and  West  Manchaster,  making  his 
home  for  several  years  in  the  latter  town. 

C.vptain  John  Mullin. 

Captain  John  Mullin  was  born  in  Salem,  June  19, 
1825,  and  he  graduated  from  the  old  Salem  English  High 
School  as  a  member  of  the  eleventh  class.  Upon  leaving 
school  he  learned  the  rope-making  trade,  working  in  the 
rope-walk  of  the  late  J.  Vincent  Browne  on  Briggs  Street, 
Salem.  He  was  at  one  time  its  foreman.  On  reaching 
his  majority,  he  went  to  sea,  making  his  first  voyage  in  the 
brig  Russell,  Captain  Richard  Savory,  to  South  America. 

He  next  sailed  in  the  barque  William  Schroeder,  Capt. 
Henry  Upton;  brig  Mnrgaretta,  Capt.  Daniel  M.  Mar¬ 
shall;  brig  Adne,  Captain  Leach,  all  on  South  American 
voyages;  brig  Elizaheth  Felton,  Capt.  E.  Augustus  Upton, 
to  Para ;  barque  Chusan,  to  the  southwest  coast  of  Africa ; 
barque  Merlin  and  the  ship  Josiah  Quincy,  commanded 
by  Capt.  Edward  Weston,  on  voyages  to  the  East  Indies ; 
barque  Robert  Patten,  Captain  Paine,  to  Australia  and  the 
East  Indies,  and  the  ship  Black  Prince  to  California, 
being  mate  of  the  last  seven  vessels. 

In  1863,  he  was  mate  of  the  ship  Shirley,  commanded 
by  Capt.  Nathaniel  Brown,  who  was  afterwards  Mayor 
of  Salem.  Captain  Brown  left  the  ship  in  San  Francisco, 
and  Captain  ^lullin  took  charge  of  her.  The  vessel  was 
owned  by  Benjamin  W.  Stone  &  Brothers  of  Salem,  and 
Captain  Mullin  remained  in  their  employ  several  years. 
In  18(57,  while  Captain  Mullin  was  in  the  Shirley  at  Hong 
Kong,  Capt.  Nathaniel  J.  Kinsman  of  the  ship  Sumatra, 
started  for  ^Manila  on  business,  as  before  stated  in  these 
sketches,  and  nothing  was  ever  heard  of  the  vessel  again. 
Captain  Mullin  took  charge  of  the  firm’s  ships  at  Hong 
Kong,  assuming  command  of  the  Sumatra. 

Captain  Mullin  remained  in  command  of  the  Sumatra 
until  1876,  when  he  liecame  master  of  the  new  and  elegant 
ship  Paul  Revere,  and  made  in  her  a  voyage  from  Boston 
to  San  Francisco,  the  Chincha  Islands  and  Europe,  and 
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New  York.  He  was  part  owner  and  retained  his  interest 
in  her  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  made  voyage  after 
voyage  in  the  ship,  putting  the  Paul  Revere  on  record  as 
making  some  of  the  very  fastest  passages  ever  made  by 
a  sailing  vessel;  and  in  one  instance  actually  beating  a 
steamer  in  a  three  days’  run,  which  was  thus  described  in 
the  Yokohama,  Japan,  papers,  at  the  time: 

“An  exciting  ocean  race  took  place  between  the  regular 
mail  steamer,  commanded  by  Captain  Swain,  and  the 
American  ship  Paul  Revere,  Capt.  John  Mullin,  on  the 
passage  from  Hiogo  to  Yokohama.  The  steamer  left 
Hiogo  on  Tuesday,  December  12  (1883),  at  6.30  P.  M., 
and  the  Paul  Revere  sailed  an  hour  and  a  half  later,  with 
a  strong  breeze  and  in  ballast  trim.  At  3  o’clock  the 
next  morning.  Captain  Mullin  overhauled  and  passed  the 
steamer,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  had  left  her 
so  far  astern  that  not  even  her  smoke  was  visible.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  the  ship,  the  wind  moderated,  and  soon 
the  steamer  began  to  show  herself  and  to  recover  her  lost 
ground  rapidly.  Early  in  the  afternoon  the  Paul  Revere 
was  second  in  the  race,  but  the  wind  was  freshening,  and 
at  once  she  stretched  away  for  her  competitor,  which  she 
quickly  passed  and  left  astern  for  the  last  time.  The 
ship  split  her  maintopsail,  but  a  new  one  was  quickly  bent, 
although  more  time  was  lost.  Captain  Mullin  arrived  here 
[(Yokohama)  at  4  A.  M.  on  Thursday,  and  Captain  Swain 
came  in  six  hours  later — a  difference  of  seven  and  one-half 
hours  in  favor  of  the  ship.  The  Paul  Revere’s  passage 
of  32  hours  is  the  quickest  ever  made  between  these  ports.” 

In  all  truth  may  it  be  said  that  Capt.  John  Mullin  was 
a  thorough  sailor,  a  skillful  shipmaster  and  factor  and 
merchant.  He  was  an  honor  to  his  profession,  and  wher¬ 
ever  he  went  he  was  always  cordially  welcomed.  He  was 
deputy  master  of  the  Salem  Marine  Society  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  having  joined  the  society  November  2,  1874. 

J.  Clark  Mullin  is  his  son;  Miss  Alice  P.  Mullin  and 
Mrs.  Winchester  Smith,  his  daughters,  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
H.  West,  Jr.,  a  granddaughter.  He  died  in  Salem,  Sep¬ 
tember  28,  1902. 


CAPT.  NATHANIEL  J.  KINSMAN. 


CAPT.  JOHN  MULLIN. 
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Captain  Nathaniel  J.  Kinsman. 

Captain  Nathaniel  Joshua  Kinsman,  who  commanded 
the  ships  Australia  and  Sumatra,  besides  being  an  officer 
of  other  ships  owmed  by  Stone,  Silsbees,  Pickman  &  Allen, 
was  one  of  the  finest  men  and  shipmasters  that  ever  trod 
the  quarter-deck.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Salem  Marine 
Society.  In  a  “History  of  the  Kinsman  Family,”  com¬ 
piled  by  Lucy  W.  Stickney  for  Frederick  Kinsman,  and 
published  in  1876,  the  author  furnishes  the  following 
interesting  statistics : 

“Nathaniel  Joshua  Kinsman  was  the  son  of  Joshua 
and  Mary  (Brown)  Kinsman,  and  was  bom  in  Salem, 
September  14,  1831.  He  was  a  shipmaster  from  an  early 
age,  like  his  father  and  grandfather  before  him,  and  of 
marked  ability  in  his  calling.  He  met  with  an  untimely 
end  at  the  age  of  36,  having  been  lost  at  sea  by  the  prob¬ 
able  foundering  of  the  Spanish  steamer  Malespina,  by 
which  he  took  passage  from  Hong  Kong  for  Manila,  in 
September,  1867,  the  vessel  never  having  been  heard  from 
afterward.” 

[Note. — Captain  Kinsman  was  in  command  of  the 
ship  Sumatra,  which,  with  other  vessels  owned  by  the  firm, 
were  lying  at  Hong  Kong.  He  started  for  Manila  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  cargo  for  the  United  States.  The  steamer  was  lost, 
as  before  stated.  Capt.  John  Mullin,  of  the  ship  Shirley 
of  Salem,  succeeded  Captain  Kinsman  in  command  of  the 
Sumatra. — G.  G.  P.] 

“Captain  Kinsman’s  death  was  the  fifth  that  occurred 
away  from  home,  out  of  seven  in  the  families  of  the 
brothers  Nathaniel  and  Joshua.  Two,  father  and  son, 
lie  buried  in  the  far  East ;  two  more,  also  father  and  son, 
found  their  graves  in  the  ocean ;  and  one,  a  little  daughter, 
died  at  sea  on  the  passage  from  China ;  two  only,  mother 
and  daughter,  died  at  home.” 

Of  his  grandfather,  Nathaniel  Kinsman,  son  of  Na¬ 
thaniel,  a  shipmaster,  and  Deborah  Kinsman,  his  wife, 
who  was  born  in  Salem,  Feb.  6,  1778,  the  Salem  Gazette 
'of  August  3,  1847,  says:  “Died  at  Macao,  about  May  1, 
1847,  Nathaniel  Kinsman  of  this  city.  As  a  shipmaster 
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he  was  distinguished  for  his  nautical  skill ;  as  a  merchant, 
for  his  shrewdness,  honor  and  mercantile  talents.  These 
qualifications  marked  him  out  as  eminently  qualified  to 
take  the  lead  of  a  mercantile  house  in  a  foreign  country, 
and  the  house  of  Wetmore  &  Co.,  of  Canton,  invited  him 
to  become  their  partner.  For  a  limited  term  he  consented 
to  leave  his  country  and  engage  in  this  partnership.  But 
the  disease  with  which  he  had  previously  been  visited, 
again  attacked  him,  and  proved  fatal.  Like  his  brother, 
he  has  died  in  a  foreign  clime,  and  quickly  followed  his 
little  daughter,  who  died  on  her  passage  home.  In  his 
death,  our  city  has  sustained  the  loss  of  one  of  her  most 
honorable,  honest  and  amiable  citizens,  and  his  family 
an  irreparable  calamity.”  [The  daughter’s  name  was 
Rebecca  Reed  Kinsman,  and  she  died  at  sea,  August  16, 
1846,  on  board  the  barque  Douglass,  on  the  passage  from 
China,  in  the  eighth  year  of  her  age.  The  body  was 
buried  in  Salem,  September  2,  1846.] 

Abbot  Kinsman,  son  of  the  foregoing,  died  at  Iloilo, 
Philippine  Islands,  July  4,  1864,  in  his  20th  year.  His 
death  and  burial  place  were  brought  before  the  Salem 
public  in  October,  1900,  in  a  singular  manner,  a  Salem 
soldier  on  duty  in  the  Philippines,  writing  home  to  a 
citizen  of  Salem  as  follows: 

“While  on  duty  in  the  cemetery  here  (Iloilo),  when 
they  were  taking  up  the  remains  of  soldiers,  for  removal 
to  the  Ignited  States,  my  attention  was  called  to  a  small, 
red  brick  mound,  with  a  small  white  slab  at  the  head, 
bearing  this  inscription : 

Abuot  Kinsman. 

Age  20  Years. 

Died  July  4,  1864. 

Of  Salem,  U.  S.  of  A. 

“Kow  Frank  G.  Carpenter,  the  great  globe  trotter  and 
writer,  was  here  last  February,  and  he  says  that  this  place 
was  little  kno%vn  to  the  outside  world  up  to  30  years  ago. 

“Kow,  I  feel  positive  that  this  was  a  Salem,  Mass.,  boy, 
who  has  lain  here  the  past  36  years,  and  who  would  be  in 
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his  57th  year  if  among  the  living.  I  think  that  among 
the  sea  captains  of  old  Salem  you  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  learning  something  about  him.  If  you  want  a  picture 
of  the  grave,  I  will  bring  one  home  with  me.” 


As  the  writer  of  the  foregoing  says,  the  identity  of 
Abbot  Kinsman,  whose  remains  are  buried  in  far-away 
Iloilo,  was  easily  established. 

Abbot  was  the  son  of  Capt.  Kathaniel  Kinsman  and 
Rebecca  (Chase)  Kinsman  of  Salem.  He  was  born  in 
Macao,  China,  Oct.  6,  1844,  his  father  being  then  engaged 
in  business  there.  He  was  sent  to  Salem  to  receive  his 
education.  On  the  completion  of  his  school  life,  he  sailed 
from  Kew  York  in  the  ship  Shirley  of  Salem,  on  Aug.  15, 
1862,  to  gratify  a  desire,  cherished  from  early  boyhood, 
for  a  voyage  with  his  cousin,  the  late  Capt.  Kathaniel 
Brown  (who  was  afterwards  mayor  and  city  treasurer  of 
Salem),  and  to  revisit  China,  the  land  of  his  birth. 

The  ship  was  bound  to  San  Francisco,  and  arrived 
there  January  11,  1863.  Thence  she  proceeded  to  Hong 
Kong,  where  she  arrived  March  15,  and  soon  afterwards 
Abbot  visited  Macao,  his  birthplace  and  a  spot  of  sacred 
interest  to  him,  his  father’s  grave.  Contrary  to  expecta¬ 
tion,  the  Shirley,  instead  of  loading  for  Kew  York,  re¬ 
turned  to  San  Francisco.  Here,  Captain  Brown  resigned, 
and  came  home  to  Salem,  his  first  officer,  Capt.  John 
Mullin,  well  known  as  the  commander  of  the  Shirley,  ship 
Sumatra,  and  the  famous  clipper  ship  Paid  Revere,  taking 
charge  of  the  ship.  Abbot  decided  to  remain  by  the 
Shirley,  and  to  proceed  with  Captain  Mullin  to  Hong 
Kong,  in  the  hope  of  finding  business. 

While  at  Hong  Kong,  he  obtained  a  situation  there, 
and  parting  reluctantly  from  Captain  Mullin  and  other 
friends  on  the  Shirley,  so  long  his  home,  he  went  to  Manila 
and  entered  the  emplov  of  Russell  &  Sturgis,  Dec.  22, 
1863. 

In  February,  1864,  he  was  transferred  to  the  province 
town  of  Legaspi,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island  of 
Luzon,  as  an  assistant  to  George  H.  Pierce,  the  agent  of 
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the  house  at  that  place.  On  June  14,  1864,  he  went  on 
a  business  trip  to  Iloilo,  in  the  Spanish  brig  Pilar,  the 
captain  being  an  esteemed  friend.  The  vessel  arrived 
there  June  28.  Asiatic  cholera  was  prevalent  there,  and 
'Abbot  was  seized  with  the  dread  disease  between  4  and 
5  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  July  4.  He  appeared  to  have 
gotten  over  the  worst  of  the  attack,  but  a  relapse  occurred, 
and  he  passed  away  at  3  o’clock  that  afternoon,  having 
been  unconscious  from  the  noon  hour. 

He  had  all  the  assistance  possible.  He  was  buried  the 
same  night,  the  funeral  service  being  read  by  "W.  B.  Bor¬ 
ing  of  Boston,  American  vice-consul  at  Iloilo. 

Such  is  the  sad  but  interesting  story  of  the  Salem  boy 
who  sleeps  beneath  the  “small  red  brick  mound”  in  the 
Iloilo  cemetery,  to  which  the  Salem  soldier  boy  so  touch¬ 
ingly  alludes  in  his  letter. 

Our  own  beloved  Essex  County  poet,  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier,  immortalizes  the  young  man  in  the  following 
poem: 


KINSMA^^. 

Died  at  the  Island  of  Panay  (Philippine  Group), 
Aged  19  Years. 

Where  ceaseless  Spring  her  garland  twines, 

As  sweetly  shall  the  loved  one  rest, 

As  if  beneath  the  whispering  pines 
And  maple  shadows  of  the  West. 

Ye  mourn,  O  hearts  of  home!  for  him. 

But,  haply,  mourn  ye  not  alone; 

For  him  shall  far-off  eyes  be  dim. 

And  pity  speak  in  tongues  unknown. 

There  needs  no  graven  line  to  give 
The  story  of  his  blameless  youth ; 

All  hearts  shall  throb  intuitive. 

And  nature  guess  the  simple  truth. 

The  very  meaning  of  his  name 
Shall  many  a  tender  tribute  win ; 


J 
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SHIP  ■•PERSEVERANCE” 

Wheatland,  Silver  St  Forreater,  owners;  Richard  Wheatland,  master.  1794. 
Wrecked  on  Cape  Cod  in  1805, 

From  a  water-color  in  the  Peabody  Museum. 
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The  stranger  own  his  sacred  claim, 

And  all  the  world  shall  be  his  kin. 

And  there,  as  here,  on  main  and  isle. 

The  dews  of  holy  peace  shall  fall. 

The  same  sweet  heavens  above  him  smile. 

And  God’s  dear  love  be  over  all. 

Capt.  Joshua  Kinsman,  father  of  Capt.  Kathaniel 
Joshua  Kinsman  of  the  ship  Sumatra,  before  mentioned, 
was  born  in  Salem,  Aiigust  12,  1801.  He  died  at  sea, 
on  board  the  ship  Eliza  Ann,  August  3,  1841.  He  was 
much  esteemed  for  his  uprightness  and  the  uniform  kind¬ 
ness  of  his  disposition.  His  associates  and  friends  erected 
a  granite  monument  to  his  memory  in  Harmony  Grove 
cemetery,  Salem.  It  is  stated  in  Felt’s  Annals  of  Salem, 
under  date  of  March  15,  1833,  that  ‘‘The  Royal  Humane 
Society  of  London  date  their  thanks,  on  vellum,  to  Capt. 
Joshua  Kinsman,  of  the  brig  Gazelle,  for  rescuing  from 
the  wreck  of  the  British  schooner  William  and  Elizabeth, 
October  31,  her  distressed  company,  and  generously  pro¬ 
viding  for  their  wants.”  He  was  a  member  of  the  Salem 
Marine  Society. 

Captain  George  Z.  Silsbee. 

Captain  George  Z.  Silsbee  was  born  in  Salem  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1822,  in  the  ancestral  homestead,  and  he  died  in 
Beverly,  Sept.  10,  1895.  As  a  boy  he  had  a  strong  love 
for  the  sea,  and  shipped  on  an  East  Indiaman  engaged 
in  the  pepper  trade.  He  remained  in  the  India  trade 
many  years,  and  was  master  of  the  barque  Borneo,  the 
ship  Malay,  and  other  vessels  on  voyages  to  the  far  East. 
When  that  trade  began  to  drop  in  Salem,  he  interested 
himself  in  other  directions.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
old  Salem  mercantile  firm  of  Stone,  Silsbee  &  Pickman, 
later  Silsbees,  Pickman  &  Allen.  When  the  Lake  Supe¬ 
rior  Iron  Company  was  organized,  he  accepted  the  office 
of  treasurer  of  the  company,  holding  the  office  many  years. 
He  was  also  treasurer  of  the  Middlesex  Mills  of  Lowell, 
and  president  of  the  Ifewmarket  Manufacturing  Company, 
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of  I^ewmarket,  N”.  H.,  a  concern  in  wliich  the  Silsbee 
family  had  an  interest  from  the  start.  Two  years  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  death  he  retired  from  all  active  occupation, 
and  lived  mostly  at  his  country  home  in  Beverly. 

Captain  Beackley  R.  Peabody. 

Captain  Brackley  R.  Peabody  died  at  his  home,  4  Flint 
Street,  Salem,  Feb.  28,  1874,  at  the  age  of  75  years, 
after  a  lingering  illness.  He  entered  upon  a  seafaring 
life  when  a  boy,  followed  it  steadily  for  many  consecutive 
years,  and  commanded  vessels  in  the  pepper  trade  and 
on  other  voyages.  He  served  as  an  alderman  of  Salem 
in  1858.  He  joined  the  Salem  Marine  Society,  August  9, 
1850.  The  late  Gleorge  L.  Peabody  was  his  son. 

Captain  Daniel  M.  Marshall. 

A  record  of  more  than  half  a  century  sailing  the  ocean 
blue,  was  that  of  the  late  Captain  Daniel  M.  Marshall  of 
Salem,  who  died  in  this  city,  April  8,  1901.  He  was 
bom  in  Scarboro,  Maine,  January  3,  1809.  His  father 
owned  a  small  piece  of  ground  which  he  tilled.  He  was 
a  carpenter  by  trade,  but  went  fishing  in  summer  and 
worked  at  shipbuilding  in  winter  at  Scarboro  Landing. 
Business  was  good  then,  and  it  was  not  an  unusual  sight 
to  see  five  or  six  vessels,  ranging  from  75  to  200  tons, 
the  latter  being  quite  large  for  those  times.  Captain 
Marshall’s  parents  had  four  sons  and  three  daughters. 
To  the  writer,  several  years  ago.  Captain  Marshall  told 
the  following  story : 

Young  Marshall  received  all  the  education  he  ever  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  schools  of  Scarboro,  before  he  was  fourteen 
years  of  age.  He  worked  on  the  farm  in  summer,  and 
went  to  school  in  winter.  On  leaving  school  he  went  to 
learn  the  cabinet-maker’s  trade,  but  he  worked  at  it  only 
a  year,  as  his  employer  gave  up  business,  and  the  lad  re¬ 
turned  to  carpentering. 

He  came  to  Salem  in  April,  1826,  and  was  employed  by 
the  late  Eben  Dodge,  who  had  the  building  of  the  wood¬ 
work  on  the  western  side  of  Derby  wharf.  He  remained 
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with  Mr.  Dodge  until  fall,  when  he  and  five  others  boys 
resolved  among  themselves  to  go  to  sea.  Two  of  the 
youngsters  were  William  B.  Bates  and  John  Ford. 

The  ship  Perseverance,  owned  by  L.  Rogers  & 
Brothers,  whose  counting-room  was  on  Derby  wharf,  was 
fitting  away  for  Madagascar.  She  carried  a  crew  of  six 
boys,  six  men  before  the  mast,  cook,  steward,  two  mates, 
clerk  and  captain.  The  boys  were  all  lucky  enough  to 
secure  a  chance.  Capt.  William  Bates  was  master,  Joseph 
Ryder,  mate,  and  Benjamin  Wallis  of  Beverly,  second 
mate.  The  clerk  was  an  excellent  young  Salem  man, 
whose  name  Captain  Marshall  did  not  recall  after  so  many 
years. 

The  boys  were  in  high  spirits  over  their  success,  and 
it  was  a  great  day  for  them  when,  on  December  20,  1826, 
the  Perseverance  sailed  away  for  Majunga.  She  was  to 
obtain  for  her  homeward  cargo  what  was  called  jerked 
beef,  and  she  carried  from  Salem  100  tons  of  salt,  for 
the  purpose  of  curing  the  meat.  In  the  hold  were  also 
10,000  bricks  as  ballast. 

The  passage  to  Majunga  was  made  in  125  days,  and 
when  within  30  miles  of  the  port  the  vessel  grounded. 
The  anchors  were  carried  forward  for  the  purpose  of 
warping  her  off,  part  of  the  cargo  was  thrown  overboard, 
and  the  lofty  spars  of  the  ship  sent  down.  The  crew 
succeeded  in  hauling  her  some  distance  before  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  water  was  shoaling.  The  reverse  was  then 
tried,  and,  after  much  hard  work,  the  vessel  was  afloat. 

On  getting  into  deep  water,  the  vessel  began  to  leak 
like  a  sieve.  Part  of  the  crew  kept  the  pumps  going, 
while  the  remainder  sent  up  the  spars,  bent  the  sails,  and 
started  the  ship  for  Majunga.  There,  what  little  salt 
remained  was  discharged,  and  the  ship  at  high  water  was 
run  well  up  on  the  flats.  At  low  water  she  was  left  high 
and  dry,  and  hurriedly  the  men  were  preparing  to  caulk 
her.  Suddenly,  the  bottom  gave  way,  and  she  settled 
well  down  on  the  beach.  She  was  beyond  repair,  and  her 
entire  company  of  eighteen  souls  were  without  a  ship. 
The  Perseverance  was  an  old  pepper  ship  that  had  made 
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one  or  two  voyages  to  Sumatra,  and  her  timbers  had  been 
eaten  by  the  pepper.  When  her  planks  and  timbers  gave 
way,  a  large  quantity  of  pepper  floated  out  to  sea. 

After  being  at  Majunga  some  time,  the  brig  Laurel, 
owned  by  Robert  Brookhouse,  came  into  port,  on  her  way 
home  to  Salem.  On  her,  the  two  mates  and  all  but  si^ 
or  seven  of  the  crew  of  the  Perseverance,  obtained  passage. 


Subsequently,  another  of  Mr.  Brookhouse’s  vessels,  the 
brig  Fawn,  arrived,  and  young  Marshall  joined  her  in  an 
eight  months’  voyage  after  beche-de-mer.  The  Fawn’s 
mate  and  supercargo  remained  at  Majunga  to  obtain  a 
cargo  of  jerked  beef  for  her,  and  have  it  ready  when  she 
returned.  She  then  went  doAvn  the  Mozambique  coast, 
and  when  she  returned  found  everything  ready,  quickly 
loaded  and  sailed  for  Salem.  Mr.  Marshall  came  in  her, 
and  when  he  reached  Salem  he  had  not  a  dollar  to  hia 
name,  having  a  greater  part  of  the  time  worked  for  his 
food  only.  Thus  closed  his  first  voyage  of  16  months’ 
duration.  As  he  told  the  writer  of  it,  he  dryly  remarked, 
“It  is  a  wonder  that  I  did  not  swallow  the  sheet  anchor.” 

His  second  voyage  was  in  the  brig  Amethyst,  to  Ma* 
ranham  and  Para,  and  he  was  absent  six  months.  Capt 
Benjamin  Upton  was  master,  and  Capt.  John  Willis,  mate. 
He  next  sailed  in  the  brig  General  Warren,  Capt.  John 
D.  Simonds  of  !N’orth  Salem,  master.  The  vessel  went 
to  St.  Jago,  obtained  a  cargo  of  molasses,  and  returned  to 
Salem,  completing  the  voyage  in  two  months. 

Five  voyages  between  the  United  States  and  Europe 
follo%ved.  These  voyages  were  from  Salem,  Boston,  New 
New  York,  New  Orleans  and  Savannah.  One  of  these  was 
made  in  the  famous  brig  Leander  (whose  history  has  been 
given  in  these  articles),  owned  by  Joseph  Peabody.  Capt 
James  S.  Kimball  was  mate,  and  on  the  next  voyage  he 
was  promoted  to  master,  and  Mr.  Marshall  was  made 
second  mate.  On  this  voyage  she  went  to  Sumatra,  oh* 
tained  a  cargo  of  pepper  and  coffee,  and  sailed  for  St 
Helena,  the  island  home  of  the  great  but  deposed  Emperor 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Captain  Kimball  received  orders 
to  proceed  to  Antwerp.  She  arrived  there  all  right,  dis- 


SHIP  “DERBY"  BUILT  AT  CHELSEA,  1355. 

Stone,  Silsbees,  Pickrran  and  Allen,  Owners. 

From  a  painting  by  a  Chinese  artist,  showing  the  ship  entering  Hong  Kong  in  1864. 
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charged  her  cargo,  and  came  home  to  Salem  in  ballast. 
After  getting  home,  she  loaded  for  Copenhagen  with 
coffee  and  sugar.  From  Copenhagen  she  went  to  Gotten- 
burg  for  a  cargo  of  iron,  and  came  home  to  Salem.  These 
three  voyages  were  all  he  made  in  the  Leander.  He  always 
liked  the  craft,  and  he  delighted  to  speak  of  her.  In  his 
sitting-room  was  a  picture  of  the  brig  under  full  sail,  a 
daily  reminder  to  him  of  the  many  hours  he  spent  in  her. 
“There  she  is,”  he  said  to  the  writer,  as  he  pointed  with 
pride  to  the  picture,  “and  a  mighty  fine  vessel  she  was, 
too.” 

Captain  Marshall  next  sailed  as  second  mate  in  the 
brig  Dawn,  a  vessel  owned  by  Putnam  I.  Famham,  and 
commanded  by  Captain  Purbeck,  who  was  the  father  of 
the  late  William  A.  Purbeck,  a  merchant  tailor  in  Salem 
many  3’ears.  The  voyage  was  to  Antwerp,  wdth  a  cargo 
of  hides,  and  return  to  Salem.  After  this  voyage  he 
joined  as  mate  the  ship  Israel,  owned  by  Edward  Bangs 
&  Brother,  of  Boston,  commanded  by  Captain  Boss.  This 
was  his  first  voyage  as  mate,  the  vessel  going  to  Valpa¬ 
raiso,  where  she  discharged.  She  then  proceeded  down 
the  coast,  obtained  a  cargo  of  copper  ore,  and  sailed  for 
Swansea,  Wales.  From  Swansea  she  returned  to  Boston 
in  ballast.  The  firm  owned  several  ships,  and  Mr.  Mar¬ 
shall  w’as  urged  to  go  as  mate  again,  with  the  promise  of 
a  command  soon  after  the  voyage  was  ended.  He  declined 
the  offer  and  came  home  to  Salem. 

His  next  three  or  four  voyages  were  between  Salem, 
Boston  and  South  America,  with  Capt.  George  Savory. 
Through  the  influence  of  Captain  Savory,  and  with  his 
own  ability  to  commend  him,  he  was  made  master  of  the 
barque  Dawn,  owned  by  a  Boston  firm.  She  was  a  fine, 
large  vessel,  and,  being  his  first  command,  naturally 
enough  he  was  proud  of  her.  He  sailed  from  Boston  for 
Rio  Grande,  carrying  out  $80,000  in  doubloons  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  cargo  of  wool  and  hides.  He  returned  direct 
to  Boston,  and  had  made  a  very  successful  voyage  for  his 
owners. 

He  next  commanded  the  barque  Bevis,  owned  by  B.  & 
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H.  P.  Upton  of  Salem,  on  a  voyage  between  Salem  and 
Rio  Grande.  Several  other  voyages  followed  in  quick 
succession,  between  Salem  and  South  America.  On  one, 
in  the  brig  Mermaid,  Mr.  James  Manning,  who  will  be 
remembered  as  a  former  marine  reporter  for  the  Salem 
Register  and  other  papers,  and  later  as  a  mail  clerk  in 
the  Salem  post  office,  was  a  passenger  on  the  outward 
passage  to  Rio  Grande.  The  Mermaid,  Captain  Marshall 
said,  was  a  pretty  little  full-rigged  brig,  painted  white. 
Captain  Marshall’s  last  voyage  was  in  the  barque  Bolivia, 
owned  by  Rideout  &  Roberts  of  Salem  and  Boston,  be¬ 
tween  Boston  and  Africa.  He  then  relinquished  the  sea 
and  settled  quietly  do^vn  in  Salem. 

An  incident  worthy  of  mention  in  his  seafaring  life 
was  one  that  happened  while  on  a  voyage  from  Southamp¬ 
ton,  Eng.,  to  Montevideo.  It  was  during  England’s  war 
with  Russia,  and  sailors  were  very  hard  to  get.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  navy  shipped  the  best  men  and  left  only  the  rough 
and  very  poorest  element.  It  was  from  this  last  class 
that  he  was  obliged  to  take  his  crew.  The  vessel  stopped 
at  Cadiz  to  get  a  lot  of  wine.  The  first  night  out  from 
that  port,  the  crew  were  violent  and  noisy,  and  the  mat® 
sided  with  them.  The  captain  was  left,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  boy  and  a  sick  second  mate,  to  manage  the  vessel 
alone.  The  crew  broke  open  the  cargo  and  drank  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  wine  and  spilled  lots  more.  They  were  ready 
for  murder  or  anything  else  that  came  in  their  way.  The 
captain  determined  to  keep  them  in  their  own  quarters, 
and,  putting  a  pistol  in  each  pocket,  he  resolved  to  shoot 
the  first  man  who  would  dare  to  come  aft. 

He  kept  the  vessel  off  for  Cape  Verde  Islands,  and  after 
much  loss  of  sleep,  reached  Port  Praya  and  sailed  in  under 
the  guns  of  the  United  States  frigate  Constitution,  and 
notified  the  authorities.  Commodore  Mayo  sent  a  cutter 
alongside,  and  the  mate  and  three  sailors,  the  ringleaders 
of  the  mutiny,  were  put  in  irons,  and  new  men  given 
Captain  Marshall  from  the  Constitution.  Commodore 
Mayo  punished  the  offenders  by  keeping  them  in  irons, 
after  reprimanding  them  severely,  in  which  he  informed 
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them  that,  had  he  been  in  Captain  Marshall’s  place,  he 
would  have  shot  every  one  of  them. 

After  retiring  from  the  sea,  Captain  Marshall  became 
a  member  of  the  night  police  force  of  Salem,  served  six¬ 
teen  months,  and  then  resigned. 

Captain  William  B.  Bates. 

In  the  sketch  of  Capt.  Daniel  M.  Marshall,  it  was  stated 
that  one  of  the  boys  who  shipped  on  the  ship  Perseverance, 
December  20,  1826,  was  William  B.  Bates.  The  lad  was 
born  in  Salem,  September  16,  1809,  and  was  the  son  of 
Captain  William  and  Mrs.  Sarah  (Forbes)  Bates.  He 
was  edueated  in  the  Salem  public  schools,  and  left  the 
East  School,  Master  Gerrish,  to  go  to  sea  in  the  ship 
Perseverance,  commanded  by  his  father.  The  ship,  as 
before  stated,  was  condemned  at  Madagascar.  His  father 
died  at  Majunga,  Madagascar,  May  3,  1834,  while  in 
command  of  the  brig  Lady  Sarah.  A  son,  Daniel,  died 
on  board  the  brig  Quill,  Captain  Swasey,  on  the  homeward 
passage  from  Majunga  for  Salem,  July  7,  1834.  In  later 
years,  the  son  William  B.  Bates,  when  master,  brought 
his  father’s  remains  from  Majunga  to  Salem  for  burial. 

William  B.  Bates’s  second  voyage  was  made  in  the  ship 
Messenger,  Captain  Buffington,  from  Salem  to  Siam. 
Captain  Buffington’s  son  was  a  passenger  in  the  ship,  and 
the  King  of  Siam  wanted  him  to  remain  in  his  employ, 
instead  of  returning  to  the  United  States.  Young  Bates 
next  made  a  voyage  in  the  brig  Susan,  Capt.  John  Brook- 
house,  from  Salem  to  the  Island  of  St.  Helena  and  return. 

From  November  6,  1837,  to  December  28,  1845,  Capt. 
Bates  commanded  the  brig  Richmond,  of  Salem,  in  the 
Zanzibar  trade.  The  vessel  was  owned  by  Ephraim  Em- 
merton.  His  next  three  voyages  were  made  as  master  of 
the  brig  Cherokee,  owned  by  Michael  Shepard  and  John 
Bertram.  On  September  1,  1848,  he  sailed  in  the  brig 
Potomac  from  Salem  for  Zanzibar,  making  the  passage 
in  98  days.  He  arrived  home  August  16,  1849,  and  this 
was  his  only  voyage  in  that  vessel.  His  next  and  last 
voyage  was  in  the  barque  Tom  Corwin,  owned  by  Shepard 
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&  Bertram.  He  sailed  from  Salem,  October  12,  1849, 
for  Zanzibar.  He  arrived  home,  November  23,  1850,  and 
on  December  6  following,  the  barque  sailed  for  Zanzibar, 
under  command  of  Capt.  John  Lambert.  On  retiring 
from  the  sea,  he,  for  a  time,  had  charge  of  vessels  owned 
by  the  late  Edward  D.  Kimball,  and  afterwards  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Seccomb  Oil  Company  of  Salem. 

Captain  Bates  joined  the  Salem  Marine  Society,  Feb¬ 
ruary  26,  1846,  and  he  ever  maintained  a  deep  interest 
in  that  honored  society,  and  was  an  invaluable  assistant 
to  the  late  Honorable  Charles  W.  Palfray  in  preparing 
the  centennial  history  of  the  institution.  So  great  was 
his  interest  that  he  never  failed  to  attend  the  society’s 
meetings.  He  was  its  clerk  from  1869  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  during  all  that  time  he  was  agent  of  the 
Franklin  building. 

Another  instance  of  his  deep  interest  in  the  Salem 
Marine  Society  was  the  collection  of  photographs  of 
nearly  every  member  of  the  society.  This  required  a  great 
deal  of  patience  and  a  vast  amount  of  labor,  as  pictures 
of  the  earlier  members  were  only  obtained  after  long  search 
and  correspondence.  All  have  been  placed  in  rotation  in 
a  large  album,  which  is  now  regarded  by  the  members  as 
a  priceless  possession. 

Atkins  H.  Bates,  a  son,  and  two  grandsons  of  the  cap¬ 
tain,  are  living  in  Salem.  Tie  married,  April  24,  1839, 
Miss  Harriet  L.  Brown,  and  they  lived  happily  together 
until  her  death,  a  period  of  nearly  55  years. 

Ship  Perseveeance. 

The  ship  Perseverance,  on  which  Captain  Marshall  and 
Captain  William  B.  Bates  made  their  first  voyage  to  sea, 
was  the  second  ship  of  that  name.  The  first  registered 
240  tons  and  was  built  in  Haverhill  in  1794,  for  Simon 
Forrester  and  others.  Richard  Wheatland  was  master, 
and  he  was  the  father  of  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Wheatland, 
president  of  the  Essex  Institute,  and  George  Wheatland, 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Essex  bar.  In  the  Salem 
Gazette  of  February  5,  1805,  is  a  thrilling  account  of 
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an  engagement  she  had  with  a  French  privateer  in  the 
Bahama  channel,  written  by  Captain  Wheatland.  She 
was  wrecked  on  Cape  Cod,  January  31,  1805. 

The  second  ship  Perseverance  was  built  in  Salem  in 
1809,  and  was  241  tons  register.  She  was  first  owned  by 
Richard  Wheatland,  James  Silver  and  John  Forrester. 
James  Silver,  master.  Several  other  owners  followed. 
When  lost,  she  was  o^^^led  by  John  W.  Rogers,  Nathaniel 
L.  Rogers,  Richard  S.  Rogers  and  Emery  Johnson.  Wil¬ 
liam  Bates  was  master. 

Captain  Nathaniel  Brown. 

Captain  Nathaniel  Brown  was  the  son  of  the  late 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Brown.  He  was  bom  in 
1845,  and  died  in  Salem,  December  10,  1879.  His 
father  died  in  Salem,  April  27,  1866.  Like  the  father, 
the  son  followed  the  sea  as  a  profession  and  became  a  ship¬ 
master.  He  commanded  several  fine  vessels,  among  them 
the  ships  White  Swallow  and  Shirley,  leaving  the  latter 
ship  in  San  Francisco  in  July,  1863,  and  sending  her  to 
China  in  command  of  his  mate,  Capt.  John  Mullin  of 
Salem.  Captain  Bro^vn  was  a  member  of  the  Salem  East 
India  Marine  Society,  and  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  the  old  Salem  Marine  Society,  being  the  master 
of  the  latter  nine  years  previous  to  his  death.  In  the 
city  government  he  was  an  Alderman  in  1866-67-68; 
Mayor  in  1870-71.  He  was  elected  City  Treasurer,  May 
16,  1879,  but  resigned  after  a  short  term  of  service. 
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SHIP  ‘‘SHIRLEY.” 

Salem,  ever  first  to  lead  the  way  to  foreign  countries 
and  there  to  fling  Old  Glory  to  the  breeze,  had  the 
distinction,  by  means  of  her  former  shipping,  of  estab¬ 
lishing  the  first  hotel  of  any  magnitude  in  the  Klondike 
region.  A  dispatch  from  Seattle,  September  3,  1897, 
stated  that  the  old  barque  Shirley  was  to  be  towed  to 
Skaguay  and  be  converted  into  a  hotel  and  storehouse, 
capable  of  accommodating  400  lodgers. 

This  vessel  was  none  other  than  the  old  ship  Shirley 
which  bore  on  her  stern  for  twenty  years  the  name  of 
Salem  as  her  hailing  place.  She  was  probably  better 
known  than  any  other  vessel  of  her  class.  She  was  a  good 
ship,  and  made  thousands  of  dollars  for  her  owners.  She 
was  built  at  Medford,  Mass.,  in  1850,  was  171  feet  6  inches 
long,  33  feet  10  inches  beam,  and  23  feet  9  inches  depth  of 
hold,  and  registered  910  and  70-95  tons.  She  was  named 
Shirley  by  the  daughter  of  her  first  owner,  after  she  had 
read  Charlotte  Bronte’s  book,  “Shirley.”  Eor  the  first  two 
years  she  was  owned  by  Joshua  Sears  and  Alpheus  Hardy 
of  Boston ;  then  for  20  years  by  Stone,  Silsbee  &  Pickman 
and  Benjamin  W.  Stone  &  Brothers  of  Salem,  and  lastly 
by  parties  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

As  whatever  relates  to  old  Salem  ships  is  always  cor¬ 
dially  welcomed  by  people  in  this  vicinity,  the  following 
items  about  the  old  ship  will  be  found  of  interest: 

Her  First  Voyage. 

On  her  first  voyage  the  Shirley  was  commanded  by 
Captain  Shaw,  and  she  sailed  from  Boston,  Oct.  3,  1850, 
for  Hew  Orleans.  Arrived  at  that  port  October  17 ;  loaded 
with  cotton  and  cleared  Hov.  21  for  Liverpool;  arrived 
there  Jan.  5,  1851;  sailed  Feb.  13,  and  arrived  at  New 
York  March  27. 

The  second  voyage  was  between  New  York,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  Liverpool  and  New  Orleans.  She  sailed  from  New 
York  May  9,  and  arrived  back  at  New  Orleans  Oct.  23. 

The  third  voyage  was  between  New  Orleans  and  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  the  fourth  between  New  Orleans,  Liverpool  and 
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Boston,  the  vessel  arriving  at  Boston  Aug.  27,  1852.  On 
the  second,  third  and  fourth  voyages  she  was  commanded 
by  Captain  Hiler. 

On  Sept.  22,  1852,  Messrs.  Stone,  Silsbee  &  Pickman 
of  Salem  bought  the  ship  of  Joshua  Sears  and  Alpheus 
Hardy  of  Boston,  and  immediately  fitted  her  for  their 
extensive  East  India  trade.  She  sailed  from  Boston  Oct. 
27,  1852,  for  Melbourne.  From  Melbourne  she  went  to 
Manila,  and  loaded  for  New  York.  Capt.  Nicholas  T. 
Snell  of  Salem  was  her  master,  Aaron  W.  Berry  of  Salem, 
first  officer,  and  George  A.  Brown  of  Salem,  boy. 

May  4,  1854,  she  sailed  from  New  York  for  Melbourne, 
thence  to  Callao,  loaded  guano  at  the  Chinca  Islands,  and 
arrived  at  Hampton  Roads  June  27,  1855.  Capt.  Nicholaa 
T.  Snell,  master;  George  A.  Brown,  Salem,  ordinary  sea¬ 
man;  Wm.  Churchill  and  Oliver  Andrews,  Salem,  and 
Benj.  O.  Reynolds,  Dover,  N.  H.,  boys. 

Sailed  from  Baltimore,  Aug.  19,  1855,  for  Manila,  and 
returned  to  New  York  Oct.  13,  1856.  Capt.  George  W. 
Abbott  of  Beverly,  master;  John  A.  Derby  of  Salem, 
mate ;  and  Augustus  Luscomb  of  Salem,  second  mate. 

Sailed  from  New  York  Dec.  2,  1856,  for  Mobile,  and 
arrived  Jan.  12,  1857;  sailed  for  Liverpool  Feb.  21,  and 
arrived  April  4 ;  sailed  for  Calcutta  May  12  and  arrived 
Oct.  20 ;  sailed  Dec.  17  for  Bombay  and  arrived  Jan.  16, 
1859 ;  sailed  Feb.  25  for  Calcutta  and  arrived  April  12. 
She  remained  at  Calcutta  until  Dec.  20,  then  sailed  for 
Boston  arriving  April  19,  making  the  homeward  passage 
in  the  excellent  time  of  103  days,  and  completing  the 
double  voyage  in  two  years  four  months  and  seventeen 
days.  Capt.  Charles  H.  Allen  of  Salem,  master;  John  E. 
Abbott  of  Beverly,  mate ;  and  Augustus  Luscomb  of  Salem, 
second  mate. 

Sailed  from  Boston  May  28,  1859,  for  Point  de  Galle, 
and  arrived  Sept.  26;  sailed  Oct.  28  for  Calcutta,  and 
arrived  Nov.  20;  sailed  for  Boston  Jan.  20,  1860,  and 
arrived  May  29,  1860,  having  been  absent  one  year  and 
one  day.  Capt.  Charles  H.  Allen  of  Salem,  master;  Benj. 
D.  Thayer,  mate;  Solomon  Harding  of  Salem,  second 
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mate;  John  M.  Haskell  of  Salem,  third  mate;  Henry  E. 
Batchelder  and  Wm.  P.  Edwards  of  Salem,  ordinary  sea¬ 
men;  Wm.  S,  Brown  and  Walter  J.  Silsbee  of  Salem,  boys. 

This  was  the  last  voyage  to  sea  of  her  master,  Captain 
Charles  H.  Allen,  after  33  years  spent  upon  the  ocean.  It 
was  also  the  last  voyage  of  the  ship  while  she  was  owned 
by  Stone,  Silsbees  &  Pickman.  She  was  then  sold  to 
Benjamin  W.  Stone  &  Brothers  of  this  city,  and  conse¬ 
quently  still  hailed  from  Salem. 

She  continued  in  the  California  and  East  India  trade 
for  twelve  years  longer,  being  commanded  successively  by 
Capt,  Hathaniel  Brown,  Capt.  John  Mullin,  and  Captain 
Ferguson  of  Salem,  and  Capt.  Joseph  W.  Willcomb  of 
Ipswich.  In  1872  she  arrived  at  San  Francisco  from 
China,  and  was  then  sold  to  parties  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  ceased  to  hail  from  Salem.  Captain  Willcomb,  her 
commander,  and  Charles  H.  Tibbets,  her  mate  (afterwards 
commander  of  the  ships  Highlander,  Centennial,  Sunrise, 
Southern  Cross,  and  Sea  Witch),  came  home  to  Salem 
overland. 

Upon  her  sale  to  San  Francisco  parties  she  was  altered 
from  a  full-rigged  ship  to  a  barque,  and  as  such  sailed  up 
and  down  the  Pacific  coast,  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade. 

Capt.  Charles  H.  Allen  says  that  the  Shirley  was  the 
best-modeled  ship  the  Salem  merchants  ever  owned.  A 
model  and  picture  of  the  old  ship  are  on  exhibition  in  the 
Marine  Room  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem. 
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SHIP  FORMOSA. 

Ship  Formosa,  a  splendid  vessel  of  1,500  tons,  was 
launched  from  the  yard  of  John  Taylor,  East  Boston, 
iXovember  20,  1868.  She  was  built  for  Silsbees,  Pickman 
&  Allen  of  Salem,  and  her  frame  was  of  seasoned  white 
oak;  her  keelsons,  deck  frame  and  ceiling  of  yellow  pine. 
She  was  square  fastened  throughout,  bolted  with  copper 
and  yellow  metal,  treenailed  with  locust,  seasoned  with 
salt,  well  ventilated,  and  finished  in  a  superior  manner. 

She  sailed  on  her  first  voyage  December  30,  1868,  under 
command  of  Captain  A.  D.  Cobb,  for  Hong  Kong,  and 
arrived  there  May  11, — 132  days  passage.  Thence  she 
went  to  Manila  and  loaded  for  Xew  York,  and  arrived 
home  at  that  port  January  24,  1870,  thus  making  the 
round  voyage  in  one  year  and  25  days. 

Captain  Samuel  R.  Cukwen. 

Captain  Samuel  Ropes  Curwen  died  in  Salem,  Novem¬ 
ber  11,  1870,  in  his  50th  year.  He  was  born  in  Salem, 
December  28,  1820,  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Priscilla 
(Barr)  Curwen,  and  a  brother  of  James  Barr  Curwen, 
long  associated  with  Capt.  John  Bertram.  He  was  a 
thorough  seaman,  a  skillful  navigator,  a  very  capable  fac¬ 
tor,  and  took  an  honest  pride  in  his  noble  profession. 
He  for  some  time  commanded  a  steamer  in  China,  and 
had  navigated  most  of  the  seas  navigated  by  Salem  ships. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  the  old  Salem  English  High  School, 
in  the  fifth  class  to  enter  that  temple  of  learning.  His 
last  sickness  was  a  long  and  painful  illness,  but  he  bore 
his  confinement  and  suffering  with  remarkable  patience 
and  cheerfulness,  and  his  departure  was  greatly  lamented 
by  his  wide  circle  of  friends. 

Captain  John  H.  Eagleston. 

Captain  John  H.  Eagleston  died  at  the  home  of  one  of 
his  children  in  Hyannis,  Setember  24,  1884,  at  the  age 
of  81  years.  His  body  was  brought  to  Salem  for  burial. 
Captain  Eagleston  was  bom  on  the  South  Shore  of  Mary- 
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land,  but  came  to  this  part  of  the  country  when  a  boy, 
and  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  made  his  home  in 
Salem.  Entering  upon  a  seafaring  life,  he  in  due  time 
became  a  master  mariner  and  made  many  voyages  in  the 
employ  of  the  late  Stephen  C.  Phillips  and  others.  Be¬ 
tween  1830  and  1840  he  was  largely  engaged  in  trading 
at  the  Feejee  Islands,  with  which  he  became  very  familiar, 
so  that  when  Commodore  Wilkes’s  expedition  visited  the 
islands  in  1840,  he  was  able  to  render  an  important  ser¬ 
vice  by  taking  the  United  States  Ship  Peacoch,  one  of  the 
vessels  of  the  squadron,  safely  into  the  harbor,  and  the 
Commodore,  in  an  official  report  to  the  Government,  ex¬ 
pressed  great  indebtedness  to  Captain  Eagleston  for  his 
attention  and  assistance,  and  also  for  his  observations 
relating  to  gales. 

Captain  Eagleston  was  also  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
California  trade,  after  the  discovery  of  gold.  He  fitted 
out  and  commanded  the  brig  Mary  and  Helen,  named  for 
his  two  daughters,  and  she  was  cleared  from  Salem,  Oc¬ 
tober  27,  1848, — the  first  vessel  to  sail  for  California 
from  Massachusetts  after  the  gold  fever  set  in.  His 
reminiscences  of  his  experiences  in  the  Pacific  and  among 
strange  peoples  were  very  graphic  and  interesting,  and 
he  communicated  many  of  them  for  publication  in  the 
Salem  Register  and  other  papers  from  time  to  time.  He 
left  the  sea  and  engaged  in  various  business  ashore,  but 
in  his  latest  years,  through  competition,  lost  most  or  all 
of  his  previous  gains. 

Captain  Eagleston  was  an  explorer  as  well  as  a  ship¬ 
master,  and  no  one  in  the  Feejee  Islands  trade  was  better 
acquainted  with  those  islands  than  he.  He  sailed  for 
Nathaniel  L.  Rogers  &  Brothers,  as  well  as  for  Mr. 
Phillips.  The  captain  made  voyages  to  the  islands  be¬ 
tween  1830  and  1840.  He  sailed  the  barque  Peru,  the 
ship  Emerald,  the  brig  Mermaid,  tbe  ship  Leonidas,  and 
others  in  the  Feejee  trade  from  Salem. 

When  in  the  Leonidas  he  caught  several  albatrosses  and 
tied  to  the  neck  of  each  a  quill  containing  a  slip  of  paper, 
on  which  was  written,  “Ship  Leonidas,  of  Salem,  bound 
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to  N’ew  Zealand.”  One  of  the  birds  was  caught  by  a 
French  vessel  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  several  hun¬ 
dred  miles  from  the  spot  where  it  was  caught  and  released 
by  Captain  Eagleston.  The  news  reached  Salem,  March 
21,  1840,  was  published  in  the  marine  column  of  the 
Salem  Register,  and  was  the  first  word  heard  from  the 
Leonidas  since  she  sailed  August  9,  1839. 

Captain  George  B.  Abbott. 

Captain  George  B.  Abbott  was  born  in  Salem  in  1829, 
and  educated  in  the  public  schools.  At  an  early  age  he 
went  to  sea  in  vessels  engaged  in  the  African  and  East 
India  trade.  While  in  command  of  the  ship  Harriot 
Ewing,  in  1867,  he  was  in  the  neighborhood  when  the 
United  States  Ship  Sacramento  was  wrecked  near  Coco- 
nada,  India,  and  he  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the 
officers  and  crew,  who  lost  nearly  all  of  their  effects.  For 
this  service.  Captain  Abbott  received  an  elegant  chro¬ 
nometer  gold  watch  and  chain  from  the  officers  of  the 
United  States  Havy  whom  he  had  befriended,  and  also  a 
handsome  letter  of  acknowledgment.  Captain  Abbott 
joined  the  Salem  Marine  Society  May  16,  1868,  and  he 
died  in  Salem,  February  9,  1880,  in  his  52nd  year. 

To  Captain  Abbott  fell  an  experience,  such  a  one  as 
the  writer  has  never  been  able  to  record  as  the  lot  of 
another  Salemite, — ^that  of  being  obliged  to  leave  a  ship 
on  fire  in  mid-ocean.  Captain  Abbott,  on  the  next  voyage 
to  that  of  his  voyage  as  master  of  the  ship  Harriot  Ewing, 
joined  the  ship  Sunbeam,  Captain  Chadwick,  as  first 
officer.  The  ship  was  owned  by  Augustus  Hemenway  of 
Boston,  and  sailed  from  Iquique,  Peru,  March  13,  1870, 
for  Tome,  Chile,  with  part  of  a  cargo  of  nitrate.  About 
noon  of  March  31,  in  latitude  30.44,  and  70  to  80  miles 
from  shore,  the  second  mate  went  below  to  draw  off 
some  varnish  to  apply  on  the  upper  deck,  taking  with 
him  an  open  light.  The  fumes  of  the  flowing  varnish 
caught  fire  from  this  light,  and  an  explosion  followed, 
scattering  the  burning  varnish  in  all  directions  about  the 
hold  and  over  the  sacks  of  saltpetre  stowed  therein,  which 
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caught  fire  and  burned  with  great  rapidity.  The  captain 
was  below  at  the  time,  working  on  the  observations  he 
had  just  taken.  On  hearing  the  alarm  of  fire,  he  rushed 
on  deck  and  found  the  flames  issuing  from  the  after  hatch. 
Explosion  after  explosion  followed,  and  so  rapid  was  the 
progress  of  the  fire  that  time  was  not  allowed  to  clear 
away  a  single  boat,  and  the  only  chance  of  being  saved 
was  by  jumi)ing  overboard  and  clinging  to  whatever  loose 
spars  or  boards  might  be  found  floating  about.  Captain 
Chadwick  remained  with  his  little  son  in  his  arms,  then 
jumped  into  the  sea  and  saved  himself  and  child  by  hold¬ 
ing  on  to  a  studding-sail  boom.  The  fastenings  of  the 
quarter-boat  fortunately  soon  burned  away,  and  the  boat 
fell  into  the  water  right  side  up.  One  of  the  crew  imme¬ 
diately  secured  it  and  managed  to  save  Captain  Chadwick 
and  son,  Mr.  Abbott,  Marshall  Johnson,  a  boy,  E.  H. 
Roberts,  ordinary  seaman,  the  cook  and  six  of  the  hands. 
The  second  officer,  carpenter,  steward  and  three  seamen 
were  lost.  After  being  in  the  water  several  hours  in  the 
boat,  they  were  picked  up  by  the  American  barque  Charles 
W.  Morgan,  Captain  Ahearn.  The  captain  had  seen  the 
fire,  and  he  bore  down  for  the  spot,  took  on  board  the 
shipwrecked  party,  and  landed  them  at  Talcahuano,  Chili. 
The  Sunbeam  sank  out  of  sight  in  less  than  twenty  min¬ 
utes  after  the  explosion.  She  registered  798  tons,  and 
was  a  fine  vessel,  four  years  old,  built  at  Chelsea.  Mr. 
Abbott  arrived  home  in  the  barque  Sappho,  at  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  July  5,  1870,  from  Talcahuano. 

Captain  J.  Clifford  Entwisle. 

In  these  articles  on  ‘‘Salem  Vessels  and  Their  Voyages,’’ 
which  include  lists  of  merchants  and  shipmasters,  it  seems 
most  appropriate  to  include  one,  who,  though  not  a  native 
of  Salem  or  sailing  in  any  Salem  vessel,  yet  became  a 
citizen  of  Salem  and  was  honored  by  high  public  office 
of  trust, — City  Clerk  James  Clifford  Entwisle, — and  who 
was  known  and  loved  by  the  children  and  their  elders  as 
well. 


(To  be  continued') 


